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PREFACE | 


By Hucu WALPOLE 


a man of my literary preoccupations to write 

a preface to such a book as this. And yet I 
believe that I am precisely the kind of person for 
the benefit of whose soul Mr. Toye has written 
this work, and let me add, lest that phrase should 
sound too priggish, for the great enhancement of 
his pleasure also. This is, in fact, the very book 
for which I have long been waiting and, I believe, 
others as well. 

For I am precisely the Plain Man about whom 
Mr. Toye, sometimes rather painfully, sometimes 
rather scornfully, sometimes with pity, speaks in 
these pages. The Plain Man is not quite the Man 
in the Street, for the Plain Man, I take it, is some 
one who is definitely interested in the Arts, is busy 
with some occupation that forces him to give those 
Arts only his leisure time. He must therefore 
remain, with regard to them, for ever an amateur, 
a rather wistful figure just outside the gates and 
catching eagerly words thrown to him by the lucky 
ones inside. His position is a little pathetic, but 
it also has its pride. He cares for this thing, music 

vii 


|: must seem something of an impertinence for 
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or literature or painting, with a passion which has 
nothing in it of gain or reward save the actual 
contact itself. If he practises one of the Arts he 
is an amateur suffering on the one hand from the 
ignorant flattery of those who know nothing at all, 
and on the other from the patronizing indulgence 
of the elect; if, as is my own case, he has spent 
his life in an unceasing pursuit of one of these Arts, 
it is considered ridiculous and even impertinent that 
he should care about the others. I will frequently 
find that my opinion on some literary matter is 
listened to with attention (which is absurd, because 
writers are the worst critics in the world of other 
writers), but that if I have been to hear Mr. Harold 
Samuel play Bach and am eager to express my 
pleasure and delight no one listens at all. ‘‘ Now,” 
says some one to me earnestly, “ if you can recom- 
mend to me a good novel I will be extremely grate- 
ful,” but if to that same gentleman I recommend 
Mr. Epstein’s ‘‘Hudson Memorial’ with what a 
grin of friendly derision am I greeted ! 

The Plain Man who cares for music is especially 
derided by those who are not Plain Men. Mr. 
Toye in this book speaks most wisely and with true 
feeling about his fellow musical critics, but, let him 
deny it as he may, there is a sort of inner sacred- 
ness that shines lambently about the soul of a 
musical critic. This keeps the Plain Man thoroughly 
at his proper distance. Almost every article written 
about music to-day has this same superior glow, 
for the reason, I suppose, that music is really harder 
to understand technically than good literature or 
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fine painting. Technically yes, but emotionally 
no, and that, as Mr, Toye has so wisely pointed out, 
is just where the trouble comes in. It is quite 
easy for anyone who has in him a love of beautiful 
sounds to appreciate the “ Meistersinger’’ Over- 
ture, the Schubert “ Unfinished,” or the Elgar 
Violin Concerto; he will have a definite pride 
from that appreciation. He knows technically 
nothing about music, but he has been moved by 
what is acknowledged to be some of the finest music 
in the world, and from that it follows (he thinks, 
although he may not say) that he is rather an excep- 
tional person. Shortly after this he is moved by 
the tunes in ‘No No Nanette”’ and the strange 
sounds produced by Mr. Vincent Lopez’ Band. In 
liking these he is not apparently so exceptional a 
person. He then goes to a concert of modern music 
and listens to something by Mr. Arnold Bax or a 
fragment of Bartok, and this fails to move him at 
all. It is precisely here that he needs words of 
wisdom from the Elect, and it is precisely here that 
he fails to obtain them. The separation in the 
other Arts is much more acute. It is not likely that 
anyone who cares for the paintings of Gauguin 
and Van Gogh will feel very deeply about the work 
of Sir Frank Dicksee, and, admirable though the 
stories of Mr. Phillips Oppenheim are, anyone who 
peruses them constantly will find Virginia Woolf 
obscure and Mr. E. M. Forster too odd for any- 
thing. But in music this love of beautiful sound 
can be fed from all manner of sources. It is first 
of all an emotional reaction, and it is a common- 
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place that intellectual lovers of literature and paint- 
ing very often do not care for music at all. 

It is the great value of Mr. Francis Toye’s book 
that, with all his learning and continuous many 
years’ experience, he has never lost his head, but 
cares passionately that as many human beings on 
this planet as possible should respond to lovely 
sounds, and it is nothing to him where these sounds 
come from—Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Sullivan, 
Offenbach, George Gershwin—they are all in their 
own degrees and kinds benefactors of the human 
race. It is this honest common sense that especi- 
ally, I think, distinguishes this book; there can 
seldom have been written a book about music in 
English with less ceremonial, and yet the dignity of 
music is never forgotten, nor its splendid tradition 
betrayed. 

I should like him to follow it with a volume empha- 
sizing his own especial delights. His point of 
view is so easy for the Plain Man to grasp that his 
experiences, for instance, of certain lovely pieces of 
chamber music, or of Stokowski’s conducting, or 
of some of that private duet playing, would make 
delightful reading. Save that he dislikes Scriabine 
(and here, had I courage, I would like to argue a 
little with him), it is very difficult in this book to 
detect his scorns and preferences. His wisest 
chapter of all, I think, is the one on Opera. How 
delightful to have an Opera Comique established 
in London all of our own, and with Gilbert and 
Sullivan for its entrancing base! On the other 
hand, why pursue this vain attempt to rob the 
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Wagner Operas of half their power by depriving 
them of their original language ?>—a language the 
sound of whose letters are so especially suited to 
the music Wagner found for them. 

These are, however, controversial matters; the 
pleasure of this book is that, while it deals with 
so many controversial things, its tone is so quiet, 
its philosophy so sensible, its enthusiasm so true. 


PREFACE 


r AHIS book is in no sense a collection of 
reprinted articles, but certain portions of 
it have already appeared in print. Thus 

the opening of the chapter on Music and Modern 

Society and the last few pages of the chapter on 

Musical Criticism were originally articles in “‘ Music 

and Letters.’”’ The bulk of the chapter on Musical 

Nationalism was written for the “ International 

Musical Quarterly ’’ of New York, while the chapter 

on Opera in England appeared, after completion of 

the book, in serial form in “‘ Time and Tide.’’ Other 
passages throughout the book are based upon or 
extracted from articles in “The English Review,”’ 

“ The Nation,” “‘ The Outlook ”’ and ‘“‘ The Sphere.”’ 

I am grateful to the various editors for allowing me 

to make use of what remains, technically, their 

property. 
Bare 
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THE WELL-TEMPERED 
MUSICIAN 


CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF MUSIC 


USIC, despite the assertions of doctrinaires 
M who are unwilling and ignoramuses who 
are unable to appreciate an obvious fact, 
is not an art divisible into water-tight compart- 
ments. There is not, in reality, one compartment 
for modern music and another for ancient music. 
There is no fundamental distinction between sacred 
and profane, heavy and light music. The art is 
essentially one and, as Rossini pointed out with 
some force, can be separated into two categories 
only—good music and bad music. Nor, in the 
second place, has it ever been possible to differentiate 
the two with any degree of scientific accuracy. 
That these two articles of belief will be denied 
by some people I cannot pretend to doubt. But 
since they form the creed on which the musical 
faith as expounded in this book rests, and since, 
to appreciate the views of a writer, it is advisable 
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to understand the motives of his mind, I have not 
hesitated to set them down, quite dogmatically, 
at the very outset. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
musicians will be ready to take them for granted. 
Opposition, if any, will proceed from the theorists, 
the ‘‘ cultured amateurs ”’ and the peculiar tribe of 
sentimentalists whose attitude to music is very 
much that adopted by a lady of my acquaintance 
towards Tariff Reform in the days when that 
excitant of the passions threw our political world 


into convulsions. ‘‘I do not,” she said, ‘‘ know 
anything about it, but I feel very deeply on the 
subject.” 


Admirable though many individual members of 
these different categories are, I have no love for 
them in the mass. The theorists, always too apt 
to lose their feeling for music in a maze of know- 
ledge, often show, in addition, a tendency to make 
a corner in certain composers or schools of com- 
position to the detriment of all others. The 
“cultured amateurs’’ usually seem inclined to 
make the appreciation of music appear as difficult 
and as rare as possible, whereas the love of music 
is decidedly a primitive instinct, and the art, per- 
haps more than any other, makes a direct appeal 
to simple folk. As for the sentimentalists—who, 
incidentally, include most of the fashionable patron- 
esses of music and musicians—they unite only in 
one principle of ignorance: a whole-hearted appre- 
ciation of nothing that is not slightly or, for pre- 
ference, mainly, unintelligible. The cause of music 
has suffered more from its supporters than from the 
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hostility or indifference of all the Philistines and 
Gallios put together. 

Nevertheless, one does not dispose of adversaries 
by turning them into mere Aunt Sallies, so that 
some discussion, if not proof, of our two dogmas 
seems preferable to a continuance of abuse, however 
well aimed. 


THE UNITY OF ALL MUSIC 

When it is claimed that all music is generically 
one and that the sole division is between good and 
bad music, the claim means what it says, no more, 
no less. It does not imply a belief that all good 
music is identical in quality or appeal, or that some 
good music is not better or rarer than other good 
music. ‘The unity lies merely in the genuine nature 
of the musical inspiration, however humble or 
exalted, its origin. Some music has additionally 
intellectual attributes, some emotional ; other music 
radiates cheerfulness or excitement. Doubtless it 
will generally be conceded that music which possesses 
high intellectual or emotional qualities is the greater, 
but I would insist that these qualities, valuable 
though they are, are secondary, almost useless in 
fact, if the fundamental and purely musical inspira- 
tion be not present. Someone may say: what is 
“purely musical inspiration’? The matter is 
discussed later, but it may be asserted at once 
that such inspiration is undefinable. Otherwise 
there would be little need to write this or, for 
the matter of that, any other book on music. I 
mean the ‘‘something”’ that makes the musical 
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setting of the reunion of Tamino and Pamina 
in “The Magic Flute” so unquestionably right, 
that inspires a Schubertian melody like the first 
entrance of the oboe and clarinet in the “ Un- 
finished”” symphony or prompts a rhythm such 
as carries us off our feet in Bizet’s “ L’Arlé- 
sienne.”’ It can be found, too, in the works of lesser 
masters such as Grieg and Delius; the not dissimilar 
character of their harmonic inspiration unquestion- 
ably derives from it and makes their music both 
more attractive and more valuable than that of 
many composers whose intellectual pretensions are 
greater. 

Nor, again, is there any justification for depre- 
cilating cheerful music as such. Music reflects the 
varying moods of humanity, and I have yet to learn 
that cheerfulness and gaiety are unimportant factors 
in human society. In short, the art of music has 
many facets, very different one from another, but 
each facet may have real merits of its own. 

In current practice people often talk as if there 
were a fundamental difference between ancient and 
modern music. “I only like classical music,” says 
one; ‘‘ Nothing moves me except modern music,” 
boasts another. So long as these unfortunates 
admit their limitations to be based on mere personal 
preference, there is no more to be said. One does 
not quarrel with a man because he only likes French 
cooking. But when they proceed, as they very 
often do, to give a hundred and one reasons why 
everybody else should share their opinions, it is 
time to rebel, just as we should become justifiably 
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angry with our hypothetical lover of cuisine bour- 
geoise if he started to tell us that nobody had any 
right to like cold apple tart, or fritto misto or Leber- 
wurst, and that, if he had the power, we should 
never have an opportunity to taste them. 

I do not think that it can be proved that music 
has ever exercised an effect on men either different 
in kind or noticeably different in degree. There is 
no evidence to show, for instance, that our complex 
modern symphonic poem moves the hearer more 
or otherwise than the flute or the unaccompanied 
voice moved the hearer in ancient times. What 
in fact is missed by those who worship exclusively 
at the shrine of modern music is just this complexity, 
this elaboration of presentation. They imagine 
that they are paying homage to modern music, 
while in fact they are merely paying homage to 
the clothes in which it is decked out. Indeed there 
is some reason to believe that man in a more primi- 
tive state of civilization was, if anything, moved 
to a greater not a less degree by the sound of music. 


1 And, according to Mr. W. H. Hudson, the Great Green 
Grasshopper experiences a more acute delight in its own 
music than we in ours. The most fascinating of English 
naturalists draws a striking picture of this almost too 
musical insect. So absorbed does it become in its own 
artistic performance that it neglects the female, its only 
interest being in another male grasshopper similarly 
employed. Then follows a singing contest, at the end of 
which ‘“‘ each strives to tear the sounding instrument from 
each other’s back to silence him for ever or if possible to 
kill him outright.” ‘ 

So the religion of Art for Art’s sake, too, has its primitive 
martyrs, 
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The intimate association of music with magic, 
for instance, so justly emphasized by M. Combarieu 
in his history, postulates a certain definite effect on 
the hearer. The power of incantations is now dis- 
credited, but they must have appeared to work with 
tolerable success or they would not have commanded 
allegiance so long as they did; and music, to put 
the claim at its lowest, must be recognized as their 
invaluable ally. The most enthusiastic devotee of 
the most potent modern music could scarcely 
demand more. For instance, Stravinsky’s “‘ Sacre 
du Printemps” drives a contemporary audience 
only to the same ecstasy as is induced by one primi- 
tive drum in an Oriental dervish. 

We know too, to come to less remote differences, 
that a congregation at Arnstadt was perturbed by 
the bold harmonies of an organist called John 
Sebastian Bach in precisely the same manner as the 
musical critics of the London press were perturbed 
by the bold harmonies of the composer of the 
‘¢ Meistersinger ’overture. Both alike were bothered 
by the unfamiliarity, just as the Austrian potentate 
was bothered by the excessive quantity of notes 
in a quartet by Mozart. There is nothing new in 
novelty as such. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that the effect on their contemporaries of the music 
of the masters now called “classical”? was in 
any way different from or less than the effect pro- 
duced on us by the music of Strauss, Ravel or Elgar. 
Being greater composers the effect was, if anything, 
probably greater ; it is difficult to imagine a modern 
George III being so excited by a modern Hallelujah 
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Chorus that willy-nilly he should rise from his seat, 
dragging an entire audience with him, and start a 
convention destined to last two hundred years. 
But then the world of music does not often give 
birth to a Handel. Whether the modern hearer 
can in fact put himself into the exact position of his 
two-hundred-year-old predecessor is a moot point. 
Probably he can appreciate equally well what the 
Greeks called the Apollonian beauty of the music, 
but I doubt if he can often recapture the Dionysiac 
thrill, the provision of which must, or at any rate 
should, remain the primary function of music more 
or less contemporaneous. His ear has come to rely 
too much on the complexities of modern technique 
in orchestra or composition; their very absence 
sometimes entails a conscious effort in the act of 
appreciation. The fact of the matter seems to me 
to be that in so far as people proclaim an exclusive 
devotion to classical or pre-classical music they 
often do so because it is established and safe, 
because it induces the kind of emotion that has 
become conventional from long-established usage. 
There is no danger of being swept off the feet by 
a work of art that may afterwards turn out to be 
second-rate. Their reputation for good taste is as 
assured as their peace of mind. Doubtless many 
also are genuinely convinced that the classical 
masters had a monopoly of the best music. As a 
rule, however, I am inclined to suspect a too insistent 
championship of old music as being somewhat 
analogous to that contemporary enthusiasm for 
antique furniture, which worships not so much the 
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beauty or the serviceableness of the furniture as 
the glamour or the correctness of the antique. 

To sum up, a liking for modern musical technique 
or an admiration for the classical sonata form 
should not blind anybody to the fact that the appeal 
of all music remains practically identical. Music, 
according to Herbert Spencer, is the highest of the 
fine arts, because it helps to develop the language 
of the emotions and thus to induce sympathy 
between human beings. This ideal is equally served 
by a De Falla ballet, a Strauss symphonic poem, a 
Brahms quintet, a Beethoven symphony, a Mozart 
opera or a Bach fugue. The means of expression 
differ, but the thing expressed alters not at all, being 
an essential part of that immutable and disappoint- 
ing organism, the human soul. 


SACRED AND PROFANE MUSIC 


It seems almost unnecessary at this time of day 
to insist that there is, from the musical point of 
view, no difference between sacred and profane 
music. Nevertheless, as there still appears to be a 
certain amount of loose thinking on the subject that 
breaks out from time to time in the more provincial- 
minded provinces, perhaps a few lines of comment 
may not be inexpedient. 

Needless to say, there is music which from asso- 
ciation of idea or inherent characteristics remains 
pre-eminently suitable to religious occasions. 
Bach’s Passion music, for instance, or Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius ’’ must always appear more 
satisfactory in ecclesiastical surroundings, the former 
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because it was written definitely for ecclesiastical 
use, the latter because of the essentially ecclesiastical 
nature not only of the words but of the musical 
atmosphere. This, however, is not really the point. 
When people emphasize the difference between 
sacred and profane music they imply that there is 
a higher degree of seriousness and consequently of 
merit in the first because it is sacred; they also 
postulate a kind of music which generically stands 
apart and can, indiscriminately, be labelled with 
that convenient adjective. It would be diffi- 
cult to know which of the two claims is the less 
tenable. Bach’s St. Matthew Passion and B minor 
Mass, to my mind, happen to be the two finest 
musical products of European culture, but this 
supremacy does not devolve from their religious 
inspiration. Other composers have been as devout 
as Bach, but have not therefore produced religious 
music of equal merit. Bach’s masterpieces are 
masterpieces not because they were written by an 
exceptionally religious organist, but because they 
were written by John Sebastian Bach, perhaps the 
greatest master of music that ever lived. If, instead 
of being an organist in the seventeenth he had been 
an opera-composer in the nineteenth century, they 
would have been equally great. In short, their great- 
ness lies in the fact that they are the supreme 
interpretations of a supreme musical personality, 
and whether such a personality chooses to express 
itself in terms of church, concert-hall or theatre, 
the result, from the strictly musical point of view, 
is of identical value. 
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It may be urged, of course, that since religious 
sentiment is the highest known to human beings, 
the composer who is inspired by it must write the 
highest kind of music, provided he is not handi- 
capped by an inferiority of musical talent. Even 
granting the postulate to be true (as not everybody 
would do), instances readily occur to the mind which 
prove the deduction to be false. Perhaps the best 
examples of this may be found in sacred and profane 
works written by the same composer. For instance, 
whatever his personal preferences might be, nobody 
would pretend that Beethoven’s magnificent Choral 
Symphony was inferior in nobility or seriousness 
to the magnificent Mass in D; that Cesar Franck’s 
Symphony must rank below his “ Beatitudes ”’ ; 
that Mendelssohn was more nobly inspired in 
“Elijah” than in the ‘‘ Hebrides’ Overture ; that 
Gounod’s “ Faust” was not finer music in every 
way than Gounod’s “‘ Redemption,” or (to take a 
more homely instance) that Arthur Sullivan did 
not serve mankind better by writing ‘‘ The Mikado ” 
than a Te Deum or even ‘“‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.”’ 
In the ultimate resort the purely musical quality 
of a work remains, as ever, the sole test of merit. 

In practice, however, the partisans of sacred 
music do not rise to such comparatively respectable 
heights of controversy as these. When they talk 
—one hesitates to write ‘“‘think’’—about ‘‘ Sacred 
Music ”’ they merely mean music suitable for ‘‘ quires 
and places where they sing ”’ or times and occasions 
hallowed by religious associations. They have 
ideas, vague, yet definite, as to what such music 
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should sound like. If they have some musical 
education, they accept as suitable all music of the 
contrapuntal school, German, Elizabethan, Dutch 
or Italian. Whether in fact that music was written 
for a cantata like ‘‘ Phoebus and Pan”’ or for an 
amatory madrigal would make no difference. Pro- 
vided the words did not give the game away they 
would be perfectly satisfied, because, by a common 
association of ideas, part-writing of a highly con- 
trapuntal nature is in their minds inextricably 
linked with religious observance. So much is this 
true indeed that their finer feelings are often shocked 
by any sacred music that differs from the precon- 
ceived notion. I myself have witnessed the scandal 
occasioned in a chorus of pious British spinsters 
by a performance of Verdi’s distressingly full- 
blooded Requiem Mass, and Dvofak’s Te Deum 
has been known to cause quite a flutter in at least 
one Anglican cathedral close. 

When we come to the definitely popular idea of 
what Sacred Music is, the absurdities of the classi- 
fication become increasingly manifest. Héandel’s 
“ Largo,” beyond question the most representative 
example of Sacred Music in the popular sense, is, 
of course, an aria from the opera ‘“ Xerxes’’; 
“Hark! the herald-angels sing,’ perhaps the 
favourite hymn-tune of the English-speaking 
peoples, is an adaptation of a theme by Mendel- 
ssohn, who, himself, took the trouble to point out 
that it was eminently unsuitable to religious words ! 
The tune associated in the minds of Anglo-Saxon 
readers with the words ‘‘Oh Sacred Head, sur- 
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rounded By crown of piercing thorn,” was, like 
many other German Chorales, of popular origin ; 
while the stately ‘‘Old Hundredth ” itself is said 
to have been an importation via Geneva from France, 
where, with a somewhat different rhythm, it set 
the words: ‘Il n’y a ici celui qui n’ait sa belle.” 
Both the two popular wedding marches are of 
theatrical origin, and Chopin’s Funeral march is the 
slow movement of a pianofortesonata. It would be 
possible to dilate further on the inconsistencies and 
anomalies of the position, to expose the vulgarity 
and triviality of much indubitably ‘‘ Sacred”? Music 
in the same manner as I have indicated the secular 
origin of some of the most cherished items in its 
repertory. Is it worth while? I think not. I 
doubt if the question would have had to be dis- 
cussed at all except in a book intended for Anglo- 
Saxon readers.1_ Modern Sacred Music seems to 
me to have been invented as an excuse to lighten 
the darkness of the Victorian Sunday. With the 
metamorphosis of that odd conception of a day of 
rest, Sacred Music, both as a term and as an entity, 
is tending automatically to disappear, together 
with the ethical superiority of the harmonium over 
the pianoforte and other curious superstitions. It 
was but a symptom of that tendency to connect 
music with religion which Dame Ethel Smyth, in 
her delightful autobiography, so justly stigmatizes 


1 Frederick the Great, however, was just as bad—by 
inversion, if a term may be borrowed from counterpoint. 
He disliked Sacred Music so much that he would never 
have any played if he could help it. 
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as “a well-known English malady.’”’ Its interest 
to musicians as a thing apart has long since been 
negligible—non-existent indeed since the days of 
the supremacy of plain-song, which, by the by, 
was itself nothing but a legacy of Eastern, Hebraic 
or even pagan inspiration. 


LIGHT AND SERIOUS MUSIC 


In endeavouring to demonstrate to an Anglo- 
Saxon audience that light music is not, sui generis, 
inferior to serious music, the writer is handicapped 
by a remarkable obstacle in the fact that, tempera- 
mentally, the Anglo-Saxons show a marked pre- 
ference for light music and that, for this very reason, 
they are loth to believe that it can possess merit 
equal to that of music which they find more difficult 
to appreciate. One cannot have Puritan ancestry 
with impunity. Puritanism is always cropping 
up in all of us in the most unexpected guises, and 
one of the most marked characteristics of our artistic 
Puritanism is our distrust if not our scorn of what 
seems instinctively congenial. This particular 
phenomenon will be discussed later ; a mere indica- 
tion of its existence must suffice for the present. 

Doubtless the acknowledged masterpieces at the 
very apex of our musical literature are serious, 
without a taint of levity. But it is not until you 

start the wholly unprofitable task of trying to 
classify musical compositions in order of merit, like 
schoolboys in an examination, that you realize how 
few, how exceedingly few, these are. For after, 
say, half a dozen selections—and it is doubtful if 
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all these would command universal assent—we 
have to cry halt before Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,”’ and “‘ Cosi Fan Tutte,” not 
to mention Wagner’s “‘ Meistersinger’’ and Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” If the term “light music” has any 
meaning at all these masterpieces must be admitted, 
in greater or lesser degrees, to contain examples of 
it. Thereafter any distinction between the merits 
of serious and light music, as such, becomes frankly 
impossible. Indeed it is often very difficult to say 
where the frontier between the two should be drawn. 

The fact of the matter is that our modern idea of 
there being any generic difference between serious 
and light music is of quite recent origin. In the 
earlier days of music nobody thought of making 
such a distinction. The great eighteenth century 
composers, for instance, up to the time of Beethoven, 
at any rate, produced every kind of music for their 
patrons as and when it was wanted. If a minuet 
was required for a Court Féte the same composer 
wrote it as would be commissioned to write a 
Requiem Mass for a Court Funeral or a symphony 
for a Court Concert. Only folk-songs remained in 
a class apart, and as for the ordinary popular songs, 
they were the favourite arias from the successful 
Operas of the day. To Beethoven and Wagner and 
the romantic movement generally must be ascribed 
the responsibility of initiating that tendency towards 
differentiation between light and serious music 
which has since become so noticeable. In a praise- 
worthy desire to enhance the dignity of their art 
both, Wagner especially, indulged in a great deal 
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of high-falutin exaggeration about the high purpose 
of music. This and much more can be forgiven 
to such towering geniuses. Our gratitude outweighs 
any possible disapproval. One act of ‘Tristan ”’ 
covers a multitude of Wagnerian hyperbole and 
Beethoven’s petulance and vanity are swallowed 
up in the sea of his nine glorious symphonies. 
Besides, I sometimes think that Wagner, at any 
rate, like not a few other musicians, kept one opinion 
for himself and another for his acquaintances and 
admirers. There appeared, some years ago, in the 
well-known French musical paper S.I.M., a duly 
authenticated story that is worth recording afresh. 
Wagner, being present at a performance of one of 
Rossini’s operas, turned round to a friend and 
exclaimed in an outburst of enthusiasm, ‘ Ah 
Rossini! How I love him! But do not tell my 
Wagnerians; they would never forgive me.” 


1 A little-known story of the production of “ Parsifal ” 
is perhaps worth re-telling in this connection. Wagner 
was making a speech at some festive gathering or other 
on the evening before the first performance, and expressed 
himself as follows: “‘ Gentlemen, all those who are co-oper- 
ating in the production of ‘ Parsifal,’ I myself and all the 
artists, are possessed by the devil. And if you too are not 
possessed by the devil to-morrow evening—it will be all 
up with ‘ Parsifal.’”’ 

There is nothing intrinsically remarkable about these 
words ; any musician conscious of the forthcoming produc- 
tion of a masterpiece might have used them, But it may 
be doubted whether Wagner would have so expressed 
himself outside, so to say, professional circles. This talk 
about ‘‘ the devil ’’ would have been very distressing to some 
of the later and more sentimental pilgrims to Villa Wahn- 
fried—not to speak of those who proclaimed “‘ Parsifal”’ a 
species of fifth gospel in music, too sacred for ordinary use. 
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It is not so much the Wagners as the Wagnerians 
of the world, both in the literal and the applied 
sense, who are responsible for so much mischief. 
Musicians themselves are not often as silly as their 
admirers would like them to be. The more crass 
forms of absurdity are reserved for the society 
ladies who patronize them, the suburban ladies 
who worship them, and the camp-followers of music, 
male and female, learned and ignorant, who alter- 
nately, according to the varying fashions of the 
times, make corners in them or treat them as so 
much rubbish. 

The Mozartian Operas, already mentioned, suffice 
in themselves to dispose of the idea that light music 
is generically inferior. They are frankly Comic 
Operas, all three of them, yet many of us would 
rank them, musically, at least as high as ‘‘ The 
Ring,” and some of us would rank them higher. 
Even in the days of our grandfathers, when Mozart’s 
glory seemed somewhat dimmed, no one ever 
thought of denying his genius. Unable to resist 
the charm of his essentially lovable music, they, 
through their spokesman Mendelssohn, tried to 
evade the issue by laying the blame on the unfor- 
tunate librettist, Da Ponte, who in fact was an 
exceptionally competent craftsman, the Somerset 
Maugham if not quite the Congreve of his day. In 
an age, however, when ponderousness was con- 
sidered a virtue in itself, they had to find some 
excuse to explain away the inconvenient Mozart, 
so that it became the fashion to deplore the ill- 
fortune of the composer in being forced to set such 
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trivialities to music. The present age, with its 
greater sympathy for an eighteenth-century point 
of view, can afford to smile at such priggishness— 
but the present age might do well to remember the 
beams as well as the motes in its own eye. There 
are plenty of people even now who are hypnotized 
by the pretentiousness of composers like Scriabine, 
who take noise for strength, dullness for high 
purpose, and quantity for quality. Nor is it yet 
easy for the average Anglo-Saxon, with his ever- 
lurking conviction that what is heavy must always 
be more important than what is light, to under- 
stand how a man of acknowledged genius like 
Nietzsche could set up Bizet against Wagner. 
Doubtless Nietzsche was wrong, but ‘‘ Carmen ”’ 
and the “ Arlésienne ”’ suite still seem to many of us 
preferable to ‘‘ Rienzi’’ and ‘‘ Tannhauser,” not to 
say dozens of ponderous operas by other composers 
that it were kinder to pass over in silence. And, 
to come to more modern times, is not ‘‘ Der Rosen- 
kavalier’’ superior in every way to ‘‘Salome’”’? 
However, no age has a monopoly of folly. Romain 
Rolland writes that the Opere Buffe in eighteenth- 
century Italy were scoffed at, “‘as always happens, 
by the men of taste and the musicians, who would 
have blushed to place them in the same rankas the 
musical tragedies.” Yet “La Serva Padrona” 
has outlived all her more ambitious sisters—just 
as “ Ruddigore”’ and ‘‘La Belle Heléne”’ have 
outlived the works of Macfarren and Spontini. 
Sullivan and Offenbach are worth a moment’s 
consideration here because their music provides a 
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test case for the whole matter. Mozart is after all . 
a classic, with all the prestige of classicism and one 
of the greatest names in music behind him ; Rossini, 
on a lower plane, is in much the same category. 
He may have been anathema to the Wagnerians 
and to certain serious-minded chroniclers of music, 
but ‘he is, all things said and done, the composer of 
“The Barber of Seville,” accepted universally as a 
masterpiece. No one thinks it odd or daring to 
prefer ‘‘ The Bartered Bride” or “‘ The Barber of 
Bagdad ”’ to ‘‘ The Last Judgment ”’ or “ Elijah ”’ ; 
no peril of musical excommunication is incurred 
by ranking Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Casse-Noisette ”’ suite 
or Délibes’ ‘‘ Coppélia’”? above Vieuxtemps’ Violin 
Concerto or Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba.” But 
Sullivan and Offenbach are, quintessentially, com- 
posers of light music and nothing else, though ~ 
Sullivan wrote other music which his contemporaries 
and, I fear, himself considered as more important 
than his Comic Operas. This music, however, 
serves only as.a further illustration of the superiority 
of some light over some serious music. For ‘“‘ The 
Gondoliers,”’ “ Patience”’ and “Iolanthe”’ are as 
much alive as “ The Golden Legend ”’ is indubitably 
dead. It is curious to read now the lamentations 
of Sullivan’s friends over his scandalous liaison 
with Comic Opera, proceeding of course from the 
very assumption combated here: that the true 
musician is wedded only to serious music. It is 
almost as instructive to read the article on Offen- 
bach written about the same date in the first edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary. ‘‘ He never hesitates to 
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repeat a phrase or to break a rule if any purpose is 
to be served by it,” protests the shocked biographer, 
who is, however, amiable enough to regret later that 
“it is melancholy to predict that of all these musical 
bouffonneries nothing will remain.” Which only 
proves once again the dangers of prophecy; we 
might have swallowed the opinions of the critic if 
facts had not already discredited the prognostica- 
tions of the prophet. More than forty years after 
his death, Europe is witnessing something of a boom 
in Offenbach, and the most famous of theatrical 
producers has thought it worth while to mount 
the ‘‘ musical bouffonneries’’ whose speedy extinc- 
tion was so confidently foretold with all the resources 
of modern stagecraft. Only in England Offenbach’s 
music is seldom heard—for the good reason that 
it is supplanted by Sullivan’s, which appeals more 
directly to English taste. Sullivan was a better 
scholar than Offenbach; and, if he had not the 
latter’s infectious gaiety and entrain, he gave to his 
music at its best an almost Mozartian clarity and 
delicacy of texture. Nevertheless there is no proof 
possible that either Sullivan or Offenbach or any 
other composer wrote “‘ good music.’”’ All I have 
tried to do is to point out the extreme improbability 
of any music that still after many years shows 
such marked vitality being devoid of real, even 
great merit. We know at any rate that it has 
undoubtedly satisfied a need of mankind—which is 
more than can be said of countless well-meaning 
but uninspired essays in the manner of Brahms, 
Wagner, Debussy or Stravinsky. It rings true 
3 
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because it is the expression of genuine musical 
inspiration. 

But, someone may say, if you are prepared to 
include composers like Sullivan and Offenbach in 
the musical hierarchy, why should the line be drawn 
there? Why should you exclude composers like 
Johann Strauss or Sousa or the composers of popular 
tunes or even “‘jazz’’? To which I would reply 
without hesitation that I see no reason to exclude 
them at all. Within their limits, ‘‘ Tausend und 
Eine Nacht,” most ravishing of waltzes, and “‘ High- 
School Cadets,” most inspiring of marches, are 
valuable contributions to musical literature; the 
world has to wait almost as long for a Strauss or 
a Sousa as it does for any other composer of real 
individuality. The fact of the matter is that the 
gift of composing light music is very rare, as almost — 
every honest musician will admit. Even good 
musical comedies like ‘The Geisha” or ‘“‘ The 
Chocolate Soldier ’’ are not easy to write ; otherwise 
there would be less poverty among composers. 
For my part, as indicated above, I am quite pre- 
pared to carry the principle to its logical conclusion. 
I believe, rightly or wrongly, that it is better to 
produce one good popular tune than a hotch-potch 
of more or less pretentious padding. For instance, 
the ultimate value of ‘‘Oh listen to the Band” 
or ‘“‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road”’ or the 
latest ingenious specimen of rhythmical imperti- 
nence by Mr. Confrey or Mr. Gershwin 1 seems to 


1 Musicians are, with a few, mostly very distinguished, 
exceptions, wilfully stupid about ‘‘ jazz’ music, which is 
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me greater than that of some purely conventional 
symphonies and piano or violin concertos. The 
spark which kindles musical emotion is present, in 
however rudimentary a form, in the first and is 
totally absent in the second. The one seems to me 
to belong, in however menial a capacity, to the true 
musical household; the other, though far more 
elaborately dressed up, remains a stranger outside 
the door. 


TH® TEST OF GOOD MUSIC 


If the reader has been convinced by the sugges- 
tions—arguments would be perhaps too flattering 
a term—and illustrations already adduced, he will 
now admit the fact that music can, fundamentally, 
_be classed only as good and bad and that all sub- 

~ divisions of it, however convenient in practice, are 
nothing more than superficial. Doubtless in many 
instances he will be prepared to accept my second 
dogma as a truism and will therefore regard any 
attempt to demonstrate the impossibility of proving 
what is good and what bad music as a mere waste 
of time. There are others, however, very earnest 
and keen, I doubt not, who, animated by the 
principle that what is desirable must also be true, 
feel rather than think that some standard somewhere 


in fact a most interesting phenomenon. Not only is it 
as a rule most skilfully presented, but it is presented 
through a medium that produces a sound quite unlike 
that of other music and is not, by any means, always 
unpleasant. Thus, for the first time since the Middle Ages, 
a current of popular music is completely diverted from 
the main stream. 
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or some touchstone somehow is available to solve 
the riddle. Alas, it is not so. 

As a rule, when the worth of music is considered, 
various qualities of the composer are adduced to de- 
monstrate its value. He is said to possess a gift of 
rhythm or melody, a sense of form or beauty, techni- 
cal ability, vitality, sincerity or originality. It will 
be noticed that all these qualities, with the excep- 
tion of two or perhaps four, are essentially abstrac- 
tions. Thus it is often possible to demonstrate 
possession or lack of technical ability and, probably, 
of a sense of form, for these are, comparatively 
speaking, concrete matters. It may even be 
possible, if the student agrees with Rimsky-Korsakoff 
in his analysis of what constitutes a good melody, 
to appraise to some extent the gift of melody and 
likewise of rhythm. But the remaining four 
qualities—which would generally be conceded to 
be at least as important—are intellectually unde- 
monstrable. Even originality, which approaches 
nearest to the possibility of analysis, is in the last 
resort a matter of opinion, because one man may 
see originality in music where another sees none and 
vice versa.1_ As for the rest, they are frankly visitors 
from Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. Whocan analyse a sense 

1 Humperdinck is a good example of a composer whose 
originality is a matter of debate. One view is that his 
medium of expression is so completely Wagnerian that he 
cannot be reckoned original in any sense of the word; the 
other (incidentally my own) is that his musical personality 
is distinct enough to transcend the reminiscent manner in 
which it is expressed and that he occupies a niche of his 


own as the musical interpreter of innocence. 
Gabriel Fauré provides another not inapposite instance. 
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of beauty? Or demonstrate the presence of 
vitality ? Or prove the existence of sincerity ? 
Yet, be it remembered, the qualities mentioned 
are the most not the least tangible constituents of 
music. Behind them, more nebulous still, lurks 
that indefinable something, the fundamental genius 
for musical expression which, so to say, co-ordinates 
them all and makes them glow with life (acting on 
them in fact very much as a magneto acts on the 
constituent parts of a motor-car) and without which 
no music, whatever its other attributes, is ultimately 
worth the paper it is written on.1 How then can 
we hope to lay hold of such a will-o’-the-wisp and 
pronounce judgment ex cathedra on its orthodoxy ? 
Of course we cannot. Why, half the attraction of 
the creature lies in its very elusiveness, in its unwill- 
ingness to be imprisoned in the fetters of dogmatic 
definition. 

As a matter of fact, nothing in the history of music 
encourages us to try. Since the days of pure form- 
alism at any rate, when the merits of music were 
more or less determinable by rule of thumb, the 

1 Boito is a composer who is worth consideration in 
this connexion. In almost every analysable attribute, except 
that of technical equipment, his ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’ is superior 
to Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ Nevertheless, despite a personal 
preference in Boito’s favour, I would be ready to wager 
that ‘‘ Faust ’’ will be in the repertory long after “‘ Mefisto- 
fele”’ is forgotten. Gounod, despite glaring faults, was 
liberally endowed with that rare quality which for want of 
a better word we must christen ‘“‘ charm,’’ and which, in 
music as in human beings, counts for more perhaps than 
is justified by its intrinsic worth. Yet ‘‘ charm ’”’ is only 
a small part of the “‘ indefinable something ”’ in which my 
argument takes such cowardly refuge ! 
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most astonishing judgments have been passed by 
musicians most competent to pass judgment. A 
very few instances must suffice. In the early 
eighteenth century, for example, Bach and Handel 
were considered old-fashioned, and Hasse and 
Telemann and Stamitz were hailed as the great 
composers of the time, not only by practical but the 
best theoretical opinion. Haydn, it is well known, 
thought little of the abilities of a certain pupil 
called Beethoven. Beethoven himself acclaimed 
Cherubini as a composer of the first order. Men- 
delssohn during his lifetime was considered by every- 
body the equal of Mozart and by many his superior. 
Schumann has often been praised for his discrimina- 
tion in foretelling the greatness of Brahms, but the 
fact is sometimes overlooked that he also prophesied 
the greatness of a composer called Kirchner, whose 
very name is now forgotten. Tchaikowsky and 
Brahms could see little merit in one another’s music, 
and the disciples of Brahms united in treating 
Wagner as a colossal joke. There is a description 
in Ethel Smyth’s ‘‘ Impressions that Remained ”’ 
of Joachim and Herzogenberg’s behaviour at a 
performance of “ Siegfried’”’ which seems to me 
little less than tragic. Berlioz described the prelude 
to Tristan as ‘‘a long piece whose sole theme is a 
kind of chromatic wail and which teems with dis- 
cords whose sting is increased by protracted 
appoggiaturas.” Hugo Wolf, though comparatively 
fair-minded, duly, as an ardent Wagnerite, under- 
valued Brahms, and Vincent d’Indy, being an 
equally ardent disciple of Franck, still appears to 
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do likewise, while Maurice Ravel finds much to 
criticize in Franck and Brahms alike. 

To take an illustration of a different kind, Sir 
Henry Hadow, probably the most gifted and pene- 
trating of contemporary theorists, cannot discover 
anything more convincing to say of Debussy’s 
“Pelleas et Melisande”’ than that its beauty ‘ is 
as inexplicable as it is literally beyond question. 
We may take it or leave it, but we cannot analyse 
or discuss.” 

What need have we of further witness? If there 
is an infallible test of good music it has, clearly, 
escaped the notice of the most gifted musicians, for 
they cannot, when in contradiction, all be right, 
and not a few have in fact shown themselves utterly 
wrong. 

It will be noted that these instances are nearly 
all of judgments passed by great musicians on one 
another. Hanslick, Chorley and Co. have been left 
in peace for once, partly owing to current prejudice 
against the testimony of musical critics, partly 
because, as a matter of fact, they have been pilloried 
too often. The reader who wishes to study the 
subject further may be referred to Mr. Calvocoressi’s 
admirable book, ‘“‘ The Principles and Methods of 
Musical Criticism,’’ from which I have borrowed 
several of the above examples; it is a positive 
encyclopedia of the folly or at least the unreliability 
of the experts. 

Someone, however, may point out that nearly all 
the instances of mistaken or contradictory judg- 
ments given above are drawn from sources con- 
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temporary with the music judged. “Time,” he 
will say, ‘‘is the sole infallible arbiter of merit in 
the matter.’’ To some extent this is true, and it is 
certain that time delivers at any rate the most 
trustworthy judgment available to us. Indeed I 
am prepared to admit that any mention, however 
casual, of a composer before such a stern tribunal 
presupposes something more than merit in his music ; 
for the mere fact of survival indicates uncommon 
distinction. But time is unfair in one respect ; 
it passes over in silence many a composer not only 
of merit but of genius. Who outside a limited 
circle of specialists knows anything of Gabrieli, the 
great Italian innovator, of Peri who invented Opera ? 
Who knows anything of Stamitz, the creator of 
the modern symphony according to Burney ? Who 
has heard of Telemann, the revolutionary of his 
time, whose cantatas J. S. Bach transcribed with his 
own hand? There is not an inconsiderable amount 
of luck in this matter of survival. Sometimes it 
is bad luck, as when a Stamitz or a Telemann are 
swallowed up in the later and greater achievements 
of a Haydn or a Mozart, or as when, in times nearer 
our own, a Liszt seems likely to be overshadowed 
by a Wagner. Sometimes it is good luck, as when a 
Scarlatti finds a Dent, or a Byrd a Fellowes to revive 
our interest in him precisely at the right moment. 
In short, the justice of Time’s verdict may be 
unassailable, but it is very summary justice, which 
takes little heed of the finer distinctions of equity. 

Moreover the verdict of Time is an excessively 
flexible phrase. What amount of time is meant ? 
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Fifty, or a hundred, or two hundred years after a 
composer’s death? The fact is of importance, 
because public estimation even of the greatest names 
in music varies considerably from half-century to 
half-century. Thus up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Bach enjoyed nothing like the pre- 
eminent position which (thanks largely to Men- 
delssohn) is now assigned to him, and a sage of so 
acute a judgment and so recent a date as Samuel 
Butler roundly declared that Handel was his superior 
in every way. Of late years there has been a 
totally unjustified reaction against Handel, because 
the musical mind seems incapable of bestowing 
increased admiration on one kind of music without 
taking a porportionate amount away from another. 
The case of Mozart has already been mentioned ; 
his stock stands considerably higher than it did 
fifty years ago. 

Again, speaking generally, the contrapuntalists 


1 The metaphor is particularly appropriate, because 
the fluctuation of musical values is remarkably like the 
fluctuation of the stock-market and every bit as capricious, 
Even the jargon of the one fits curiously well into the facts 
about the other. Thus certain modern musical tendencies 
more or less apposite to the argument may be concisely 
illustrated by writing that Mendelssohns, having been 
issued at well above par and, having subsequently suffered 
a prolonged period of undeserved depression, now show 
some signs of recovery ; Beethovens, in the London market 
at any rate, are at present inclined to sag, while Wag- 
ners remain remarkably steady despite some “ bear”’ 
pressure from the Continent. There is a boom in most 
eighteenth-century stocks, but the values of almost all 
romantic issues continue to decline. William Byrds, after 
nearly three hundred years’ neglect, are again quoted in 
the Official List—and so on, 
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are now preferred to the melodists, which used not 
to be the case, and other instances are indicated in 
the footnote. 

Further, time is not always the sole factor in the 
valuation of established reputations; geography 
must be taken into account. Thus in Germany and 
the United States the musical purple would un- 
hesitatingly be bestowed on Beethoven, while in 
Great Britain many people, like the writer, would 
assign it as unquestionably to Bach. The value 
placed on Liszt or Dvofak as composers would 
appear to be dissimilar in England and France 
respectively, for the English have always shown a 
curious reluctance to acknowledge the greatness of 
the first, while the French have, as stubbornly, 
refused to concede the claims of the second. The 
valuation placed on Bruckner in Central Europe 
or Parry in Great Britain would seem to be very 
different in other parts of the world, while German 
opinion has often been slow to admit the importance 
of many of the greatest names in French and English 
musical history. 

Thus the patristic Securus iudicat orbis terrarum, 
so convenient as a kind of Hindenburg line for the 
desperate logician, fails us in the ultimate resort. 
Nevertheless from a practical point of view the 
argument serves well enough. We know, all of us, 
who are the greatest composers, even though we 
cannot prove them to be so, much less demonstrate 
the superiority of one over the other. And lest the 
more sentimental reader should feel inclined to 
accuse the writer of sheer Mephistophelian pleasure 
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in thus emphasizing the impossibility of certain 
affirmation as regards musical values, I will venture 
to assert that nobody has stronger beliefs or more 
ardent convictions—as will, I fear, be only too 
obvious from subsequent chapters in this book. 
Indeed I think that such beliefs and convictions 
are absolutely indispensable to the well-being of 
music, because the fact of there being no absolute 
standard available makes the construction of a 
personal standard the more not the less necessary. 
To take only one instance, no new music would 
ever get a hearing unless some fervent partisans 
were prepared to do battle for it. Nevertheless it 
is almost equally important to preserve some 
balance in the matter and not to allow a passion 
for propaganda to swamp all sense of proportion. 
Fight as hard as ever you like for a Schénberg or 
a Stravinsky, but do not imagine that every one 
who does not agree with you is necessarily pre- 
judiced or foolish. In short, a warm heart and a 
cool head are as admirable a combination in music 
as in every other human activity. If there is a 
lesson to be drawn from my thesis it is, I submit, 
the paramount importance of moderation. No 
one will be justified in claiming encouragement for 
the present too fashionable pursuit of baiting Beet- 
hoven or making faces at Handel. On the contrary 
the mere fact of a Beethoven or a Handel being 
sufficiently famous so many years after death to 
be exposed to such insults should expose their basic 
puerility, for if there is any sure test of musical 
greatness, it is to be found in survival. Nor, I 
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hope, will anyone discover arguments for adopting 
a policy of discrimination against new music. The 
fact that the old music has been proved good pro- 
vides no justification for neglecting the new. Indeed 
such neglect, carried to its logical conclusion, would 
entail the death of music, for every generation, to 
keep an art alive, must interpret that art afresh 
in terms of its own; nor is the spirit of adventure 
the least valuable of artistic attributes. 

Fashions and conventions, it has been shown, 
alter in music as in everything else. There was 
music before the Well-Tempered Clavier, and the 
Sonata Form has nothing in common with the 
Athanasian Creed. Scales change, forms change ; 
only the impulse that animates the musician of 
genius remains constant. The laughter that greets 
the mere unfamiliarity of Schénberg’s ‘“‘ Pierrot 
Lunaire”’ or Stravinsky’s Symphony for Wind- 
Instruments is in reality as old as it is imbecile, 
and was probably first heard in the hills of Hellas 
if not in the plains of Egypt. Classical wisdom is 
out of fashion at the present time, probably because 
it was never so much needed. Yet the world might 
be the better for the old philosophy with the old 
motto as its inspiration: jdev aya—and lovers 
of music should be among the first to mark, learn 
and inwardly digest that timely warning against 
excess in any form. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FUNCTIONS OF MUSIC 


USIC has always been recognized primarily 
M. as an excitant or a sedative of the emo- 

tions. Its ancient and long association 
with magic is alone sufficient proof of this, while 
the frenzy induced by the Dionysiac revels in 
Ancient Greece (not to mention more recent ex- 
amples such as the Tarantella) and countless other 
primitive dances attest the first, as the playing of 
David to soothe the troubled spirit of King Saul 
is a typical instance of the second attribute. For- 
tunately, perhaps, there is no necessity to endeavour 
to explain here the reason of the apparently direct 
action of all sound or rhythm on the human organ- 
ism beyond noting the fact of its existence. Even 
in a most rudimentary, so to say, pre-musical 
state, sound can exercise a remarkable effect on 
men. We laugh at the Chinese for endeavouring 
to instil fear into their enemies by uncouth battle- 
cries, but an authoritative history of the United 
States tells us that even the most resolute settlers 
in comparatively recent times admitted that they 
never could steel their nerves against the Indian 
war-whoop, so terrifying was it, so fear-compelling. 

31 
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And a similar effect has been noticed in the case 
of the battle-cry of the Pampas Indians in the 
Argentine. What is more, the mere timbre of the 
human-speaking voice arouses in at least one indivi- 
dual known to me an almost uncontrollable sensa- 
tion of like or dislike, and a single squeak of a 
pencil on a slate suffices to incapacitate another 
for an appreciable period of time. 

The effect of rhythm is familiar toall; no further 
instance is necessary than that of a regiment on 
the march, when, as everybody knows, the beating 
of a single drum will enable men to cover a greater 
distance with far less fatigue than when there is 
no rhythm to stimulate their flagging energies. 
Ex hoc uno disce omnes. From the throb of the 
primitive tamtam to the rhythmical virtuosity of 
a modern jazz-band the phenomenon remains 
identical. 

Now music is of course a combination of sounds 
and rhythms and is, or should be, an inheritor of 
all the potentialities inherent in both. It is thus 
rooted in a very primitive instinct, and I think that 
many learned writers on the art are too apt to forget 
that, however much it may have developed and 
changed, the musical sense always retains (like, for 
instance, the sense of smell) something extra- 
rational, extra-intellectual in its essence. There 
is some importance in remembering this. 

Many of us are preaching, in and out of season, 
the virtues of music; we proclaim incessantly its 
benefits to a somewhat sceptical world. What 
really are the virtues of music? What are the 
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benefits denied to the uninitiated that we, the 
musical, enjoy? Doubtless mere assertion, suffi- 
ciently passionate and reiterated, counts for increas- 
ingly much in the modern world. Nevertheless, 
if only to satisfy our own self-respect, we should 
do well to make up our minds on the subject and 
not advance on behalf of our favourite art claims 
greater or other than we can reasonably hope to 
substantiate. 

In one of the most stimulating books on esthetics 
known to me, “‘ The Origins of Art’ by Hirn, it is 
written : “‘ Metaphysicians, as well as psychologists, 
Hegelians as well as Darwinians, all agree that a 
work or performance which can be proved to serve 
any utilitarian, non-esthetic object must not be 
considered as a genuine work of art.’’? The author 
then proceeds to show how absurd is this creed, 
hitherto so generally accepted. He demonstrates 
that primitive art was not primarily esthetic at all, 
but utilitarian. Thus the pantomime in imitation 
of animals was definitely intended to attract animals 
by magic. Ornamentation, too, had a definitely 
religious or proprietary object, while love-lyrics 
were often severely practical. He goes on to prove 
that the social factor in art is no less important 
for us nowadays than for those whose culture 
was more primitive. His argument is roughly 
this: all the manifestations of sorrow, despair and 
the like, which are not wholly painful in themselves, 
are facilitated by the reciprocal influence of collec- 
tive excitement. Thus all strong feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, act as socializing factors ; 
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and artistic production, being the most natural 
result of strong feelings, is therefore a socializing 
factor also. Briefly, Hirn’s conclusion is that “ art 
is in its innermost nature a social activity.” 

Few will be found to deny that music is not the 
least of the arts in this respect. Indeed, more than 
any other, it may claim to have inherited the potent 
functions of the ancient pantomime, which caused 
the spectator to imitate and share the feelings of the 
performer to an extent scarcely credible nowadays. 
Thus music, with its incessant appeal to the imagina- 
tion, performs what would appear to be a useful 
function in a material-minded world by encouraging 
the listener, if only for a few minutes, to exchange 
the matter of fact for the imaginative. 

Such a conception of the function of music is 
not in contradiction, essentially, with that advanced 
by Herbert Spencer, who wrote that music was the 
highest of the five arts because it assisted in develop- 
ing the language of the emotions and consequently 
sympathy between human beings. The two claims 
postulate the same function seen, as it were, from 
two different angles and in two different lights. 
Music acts on and through the emotions and thus 
increases the emotional sensibility in the listener 
capable of responding to its appeal. In short, it 
may not improbably be claimed that music is the 
principal intensifier and interpreter of emotional 
impulses at the command of human beings; for 
certainly no other art at the present time can com- 
pare with it in this respect. It follows that a human 
being can find very great pleasure in making use 
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of this medium to translate his emotions into sound. 
Moreover, in proportion as he is musically receptive, 
he finds additionai pleasure in the fact of the sounds 
themselves, this pleasure, of course, being analogous 
to the pleasure derived from the other senses of 
smell, sight and taste, and being capable of cultiva- 
tion within approximately the same limits and in 
the same manner as they. 

Precisely how and why music encourages what 
used to be called sensibility, every man must deter- 
mine for himself, for there can be no doubt that 
each individual is affected in a different manner 
and to a different degree. If the function of music 
were exactly identical in result in any and every 
instance the art would lose half its especial charm.1 
For instance, the same composition produces feelings 
of excitement in one and a state of indifference in 
another man. Even admitted masterpieces fail 
to elicit any response in A while they arouse the 
greatest enthusiasm in B; Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones 
come away from the same concert, the one feeling 
invigorated and refreshed, the other depressed and 
irritable. All this, however, is really beside the 
point. Ifa man is musical he will find somewhere 
in musical literature that which will quicken his 


1J recall an acquaintance of mine, a whole-hearted devotee 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, whose habit it was after a success- 
ful evening’s dissipation to return home whistling, or pre- 
ferably singing, Bach’s Fugue in C minor from the Well- 
Tempered Clavier. It provided, he said, just the appro- 
priate climax to a carouse. Hardly the mood that most 
people associate with a Bach Fugue! Yet the old Kantor 
of the Thomaskirche would, I like to think, have been 
less horrified than, let us say, Spitta or even Schweitzer. 
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pulse, bring tears to his eyes or laughter to his 
heart. Thus, speaking generally, all that can be 
said is that music by appealing to a man’s feelings 
encourages him to feel. As a matter of personal 
experience I may venture to add that, when, in 
addition, a man makes music himself in company 
with others, there is often developed, as between 
him and his companions, an intangible but very 
real bond of sympathetic understanding. I have 
noticed this in persons who play pianoforte duets 
together, or in cases where the one sings or plays an 
instrument and the other accompanies. It is not 
an unnatural result after all, for both are express- 
ing themselves jointly in the medium which, more 
than any other, is the quintessence of emotion and 
imagination. Small wonder then, that the common 
endeavour produces a common bond. In short, 
to an infinitely greater degree the same effect is 
noticeable as in a team of schoolboys constantly 
playing cricket or football together. To listen, then, 
to music is good, to make music yourself is better 
—but to make music with your friends is best of 
all, because the greatest sum of benefits inherent 
in the nature of the art is thus attainable. 
Further, I have sometimes thought that a genuine 
love of music often induces a certain simplicity of 
outlook, a certain singleness of mind. No one, of 
course, would pretend that this proposition is demon- 
strable, or even that it is universally true, for among 
the great composers there have been exceptions, 
such as Wagner, who render any such claim unten- 
able. Nevertheless it is a remarkable fact that 
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most of the great masters were very simple men. 
Even the great executants are as a rule far more 
simple than is usually supposed, and the posings 
and the vagaries that the public so loves to find 
in them have often been cultivated as a means of 
protection or have been deliberately assumed as 
valuable assets in the competition for publicity 
indispensable in a world which, as regards the 
arts, seems to be sinking into a degeneracy of mind 
that has been well summarized as ‘“‘ anecdotage.’’ 
Certainly in a not inconsiderable experience of 
music and musicians I have nearly always found, 
on analysis, that simplicity, sometimes almost naive 
in its single-mindedness, is what distinguishes the 
real lover of music from the person who from reasons 
of fashion or other causes, merely affects a love of 
music. And this perhaps accounts for the un- 
doubted charm of so many musical people—not 
people with musical genius, for genius is rarely 
charming—who have contributed something more 
than the average quota to the common happiness 
of mankind. 

Whether or no everybody will be prepared to 
recognize the utility of music as a social influence, 
working through emotions and sympathy, or as a 
corrective of the undue complexity of our modern 
mentality, is not certain; suggestion rather than 
proof is all that can be offered in this respect. 
Nobody, however, will presumably be found to deny 
that music is responsible for one of the greatest 
pleasures obtainable by man. Indeed music is 
linked with the manifestations of his most pleasur- 
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able emotions. He praises his God in a Te Deum ; 
he expresses his joy in a pean ; he woos his lady in 
a serenade and carouses with his friends in a chorus. 
Even the musical expression of his grief or his 
lovesickness are to some extent pleasurable despite 
the painful emotions that give rise to it, for does 
not the expression notably ease the pain, and is 
there not, besides, the pleasure of “‘ sweetest melan- 
choly’’? Jessica, -that typical amateur, never 
merry when she heard sweet music, was in reality 
experiencing the most subtle satisfaction. So, 
what the safety-valve is to the steam-engine, and 
the amplifier to the wireless receiver, music is jointly 
to human emotion. 

Moreover, it is of course unnecessary for a man 
to express himself in music in order to obtain 
immeasurable pleasure from it. To many if not 
most people the greatest pleasure is found in listen- 
ing to music made by others who by their art suggest 
all the feelings of exaltation, joyful or sorrowful, 
tender or stern, that make the listener momentarily 
forget the drab monotony of everyday. In addition 
there are those, probably the most happy and cer- 
tainly the most musical, who find their supreme 
joy in the mere beauty of sound. Can any other 
of the arts or sciences claim to have brought more 
pleasure to humanity ? 

The production of this pleasure, apart from 
possible secondary results, seems to me the principal 
function of music and its ample justification. 

Unfortunately in Anglo-Saxon countries, where 
Puritanism, conscious or unconscious, colours the 
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outlook of almost everybody, such a function often 
seems inadequate if not unworthy. To the original 
Puritan mind pleasure was practically synonymous 
with sin and, if the modern Puritan conscience has 
modified somewhat the extreme rigour of such a 
point of view, classifying pleasures into guilty and 
innocent, it still regards all pleasure as comparatively 
inferior and unimportant, as something with little 
or no virtue in itself. Thus Bernard Shaw, esthetic- 
ally the quintessence of Puritanism, shows us in 
“ Back to Methuselah ”’ men so wise that they have 
abandoned the arts as mere playthings. It is 
doubtful if anywhere outside the British Empire 
or the United States of America an artist of genius 
like Bernard Shaw could hold such an opinion, and 
even in those strongholds of Puritanism nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand artists would 
disagree with him. It will be noted that Mr. Shaw 
remains enough of an artist to recognize what a 
supreme pleasure art is, even though he is enough 
of a Puritan to underrate its importance in human 
affairs. Nevertheless he is logical, like the Puritans 
of old, though he would doubtless refuse to join 
them in their denunciation of esthetic pleasures 
and in their attempts to extirpate them root and 
branch. In fact the artist and the Puritan embody, 
in one sense, two fundamentally hostile conceptions 
of human values, and the Puritan, from his point 
of view, was perfectly right in ostracizing the arts 
and associating them with the Devil rather than 
with God. Our modern Puritans, however, have 
changed their tactics and, lamenting the fact 
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that ‘‘ the Devil has all the good tunes,” proceed, 
like Martin Luther, not to ostracize but to convert 
them. Whether this betrays a change of heart on 
the part of Puritanism or a tacit recognition that 
the love of music (the other arts, of course, are 
omitted only because they are not under discussion) 
is ineradicable from the human organism, it is 
impossible to say. The result, however, is regrettably 
clear and the assault far more dangerous than the 
frontal attacks which the arts in general and music 
in particular have repulsed again and again. For 
by an insidious propaganda it is hoped, apparently, 
to change the very nature of art itself. Music, for 
instance, is to be credited with definite intellectual 
attributes, with a high moral purpose, with an 
educational mission, and so on. To hear some of 
our neo-Puritans talk, one would imagine that 
Orpheus was a kind of Maria Montessori, Bergson 
and Dean Inge rolled into one, and that his lute, 
in addition to its well-known effects on “‘ trees and 
the mountain-tops that freeze,” might not unreason- 
ably be expected to inculcate the virtues of temper- 
ance, chastity and clear-thinking in the entire 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 

It is high time that someone took a definite 
stand against this kind of propaganda. Not only 
does it, by overstatement, make music and musicians 
appear ridiculous to the world at large, but it 
threatens to stifle the Muse in an embrace of sheer 
priggishness. Of all the nine sisters the most wild 
yet tender-hearted, she stands in danger of being 
presented to Anglo-Saxondom, at any rate, as a 
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kind of ‘“ school-marm,” complete with horn spec- 
tacles and Jaeger underclothing, prepared to dis- 
tribute prizes for good conduct to those good boys 
who have persuaded themselves to appreciate only 
the music favoured in her “‘ appreciation” classes 
—with the result that an increasing number of 
genuine music-lovers will soon have no choice but 
to fly to the arms of the nearest Philistines for 
protection against the tribe of prigs and bores 
officially credited with a monopoly of musical good 
taste. 

Much of this contemporary endeavour to run 
music in double harness with ‘uplift’? may be 
traced to the misreading of Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” 
by people ignorant of Greek. They cite this weighty 
if slightly eccentric authority in support of their 
views because, forsooth, he claims (as translated) 
paramount importance for “music” in his ideal 
commonwealth. The Greek word povoixy, how- 
ever, bears no relation to our modern term ‘“‘ music,” 
which translated into its Greek equivalent would be 
apyovixy. What is meant by novorxs is intellectual 
and esthetic culture as opposed to the culture of 
the body (yopyractiy)—the mens sana, in short, 
of the familiar Latin as distinct from the corpore 
sano. The art of music, of course, formed part— 
a rather small part—of povoimy, but to translate 
povoixy by ‘“‘ music’’ is as misleading as to render 
ouppervia into English as ‘ symphony.” * 

1 I am afraid that the mere fact of Dr. Jowett having 


done so may indicate some contempt on his part for the 
art of music. Perhaps he thought it impossible to conceive 
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As for the different moral attitudes assigned by 
Plato and Ancient Greece generally to the various 
modes, it has been fairly conclusively shown that 
this idea was merely a survival from the long asso- 
ciation of music with magic ; it has no more practical 
interest for us than the idea, equally prevalent in 
the Ancient World, that the flute was an effeminate 
if not a lascivious instrument. Nevertheless, by 
a kind of analogy, attempts have been made on this 
authority to pronounce on the “morality” of 
different kinds of music, just as the medieval 
church (which incidentally took the same Greek 
modes, muddled them up thoroughly, and then 
attributed to the new version of each the “‘ moral ”’ 
qualities of the original) blessed some harmonies and 
anathematized others. Truly there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

However, it is not fair to ascribe the whole trouble 
to the fads of modern educationists. Musicians 


of anybody in Victorian times taking music seriously 
enough to imagine that the term could possibly cover the 
comprehensive outfit indicated by Plato, so he adopted 
what was a convenient Anglicization as distinct from a 
translation of the Greek. Such an attitude towards music, 
at any rate, would have been in keeping with the contem- 
porary spirit of the universities. Even in my day at 
Cambridge there was a legend as to how an old Fellow of 
King’s had once declared that music was a very good 
occupation for a young man who could not afford to hunt ; 
while the remark of a former Master of Trinity to the 
first member of his College who graduated in music is 
almost a classic : 

“And what is your subject, Mr. 

% Musiessirse 

“Music and dancing, Mr, 


Pe? 


Pee 
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themselves, I think, must bear some of the respon- 
sibility for exaggerated claims made on behalf of 
music. No less a person than Beethoven, in a 
not unnatural burst of enthusiasm, started pushing 
it down the slopes of pretentiousness, and later 
in the century Wagner made himself responsible 
for a further mighty shove. Mendelssohn swathed 
it in respectability and, in our own time, Vincent 
D’Indy has done his best to canonizeit. The attitude 
of all these men is intelligible enough; in their 
different ways they were typical of their different 
epochs—and no man can expect to be stronger, 
eventually, than his own Zeitgeist. But the fact 
remains that these influences, and others like unto 
them, have made of music something very puffed 
up withits ownimportance. Just as some musicians 
imitate Beethoven’s bad manners in the hope that 
they may be credited with his genius, so some 
modern apostles of music have found it easier to 
copy the pretensions of Richard Wagner rather 
than his colossal achievements. All things said 
and done, the value of composers lies in their music, 
not in their lives, their theories or what they 
try to persuade the world should be the correct 
attitude towards their compositions. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

What we want, I think, is a nearer approximation 
to the eighteenth-century conception of music. 
Nobody had any illusion about Haydn’s or Mozart’s 
mission in life; they wrote music to express them- 
selves, to satisfy the needs of their patrons and 
their public, not to improve the morals of Vienna 
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or to make the world safe for aristocracy. Yet it 
would be difficult to imagine music more entirely 
satisfactory than the “‘ Kaiser’’ quartet or the G 
minor symphony. Music is not inferior or superior 
because of the object the composer had in writing 
it ; inferiority or superiority depends on his musical 
genius and nothing else. His purely intellectual 
conception, however exalted, will avail him little, 
for grave or gay, complex or simple, music remains 
fundamentally sensuous. The more priggish intel- 
lectuals of the eighteenth century despised it for 
this very reason. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse liked 
music, but only, she hastened to add, when she felt 
unhappy. Saint Simon reckoned a love of music 
as one of the natural defects of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. As a somewhat dissimilar but apposite 
example, it may be noted that a contemporary 
biographer and enthusiastic admirer of Haydn 
asserts that the excellence of music at Vienna was 
the natural result of the extraordinary devotion 
- to pleasure shown by that city, hinting, moreover, 
that the authorities deliberately encouraged the 
art lest men’s minds should turn to more serious 
and dangerous speculations. 

Needless to say, no modern lover of music is 
prepared to accept these eighteenth-century valua- 
tions as they stand. We are not so cold, so respect- 
ful of the frontier between the pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. Nevertheless they are 
useful as showing how comparatively recent is the 
intellectual fuss made about music ; how excessively 
the pendulum has swung in the other direction. 
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In one sense, of course, it is impossible to determine 
where intellect begins and emotion ends, but speak- 
ing generally, it is safe to say that music is com- 
pounded of emotional inspiration and intellectual 
presentation. Intellect—and intellect of an un- 
common quality—is necessary for a composer to 
display his natural genius to the best advantage. 
When, however, he begins to lay undue emphasis 
on this aspect of his personality, he is apt to forget 
that there is another aspect without which the 
personality itself is of no interest to anybody. 
Eva, that is to say the heart of the world, is won 
by the Walthers not by the Beckmessers or even 
the Hans Sachses of the time; and it is Tannhauser 
who kindles the love of Elizabeth, not Wolfram, 
who has to rely for his success on the problematical 
approval of an evening star. 

In the listener to music, of course, intellect plays 
a smaller part than in the composer. Doubtless 
the full appreciation of every art demands an 
exercise of the intellectual faculties, just as the 
perfect comprehension of any art entails a display 
of the intellectual sense of symmetry and order and 
design. Nevertheless it may be questioned whether 
the art of music calls forth these qualities to any 
great extent in the average person. Many people 
could claim that the arts, for instance, of painting 
and architecture, not to mention literature, evoke 
them far more readily. Nor, examining myself— 
which is the only method that anyone who would 
honestly try to solve the problem can adopt—am I 
able to discover that the musical and intellectual 
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faculties are intimately linked. On the contrary, 
I have noticed them often in opposition, nor, were 
I forced to divorce the dual personality that is in 
me as in every other man, would I assign the more 
ethically admirable or the better cseapnes qualities 
to the musician. 

That is not to say that music and the conventional 
view of ethics are in any way opposed, as lady 
novelists often seem to imagine. Music is not 
immoral because it has nothing to do with morals ; 
it merely leaves the question of morals to other 
agencies, such as philosophy and religion, better 
qualified to deal with them. From the Puritan 
point of view, as already indicated, this is sufficient 
to relegate music to a position of inferiority, but 
we do not all hold the Puritan point of view. Many 
of us, undaunted by the frivolous meaning which, 
quite unreasonably, has become attached to any- 
thing labelled pleasurable, are content to stand or 
fall by music as an art pure and simple. We resent 
the modern tendency to depict music firstly as an 
educational asset and only secondly as a thing 
desirable in itself. No lover of music, needless to say, 
contests the value of music in education, but he does 
not want to see the art limited or stultified for the 
sake of conformity witha Board School curriculum. 

“Music, as everybody admits, is a delicious 
pleasure . . . wherefore it forms part of every 
social gathering and of every entertainment as a 
sheer delight. This alone would justify its inclusion 
in education.’’ So wrote the practical Aristotle, 
and we should do well to insist on the claim when 
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dealing with County Councils and other depressing 
bodies who would turn Pegasus into a cab-horse if 
they thought respectability, efficiency or economy 
might thereby gain one iota of advantage. There 
are many teachers doing wholly admirable work 
for music in our schools, often at a real sacrifice 
of their scanty leisure, but there are others, unsuited 
by temperament and training, who are likely to 
extinguish rather than kindle the spark of enthu- 
siasm without which no one can hope to learn 
appreciation of any art. Moreover, if the spirit of 
all education circulars on the teaching of music is 
in any way similar to one that was brought to my 
notice in 1923, the sooner music is banished from 
school hours the better. This precious document, 
after a lot of nonsense about the “ orderliness of 
mind ”’ induced by the appreciation of good music 
—one wonders how many musicians the author or 
authors could cite to justify this concatenation— 
proceeded to warn the teacher against emphasizing 
the ecstatic aspect of musical appreciation. In 
other words, the teacher is not to emphasize the very 
aspect of music which every lover of the art has 
always proclaimed as the most essential, the most 
characteristic of all. It is as if a child were to be 
instructed in painting without excessive insistence 
on the value of colour, or in architecture without 
undue emphasis on the importance of a building 
standing upright. 

I know that all the objections sketched above are 
frequently overcome ; they are only brought forward 
to show the kind of harm that may be done to music 
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by, so to say, doing violence to its very nature. 
A child, once prejudiced or bored, is in a far worse 
case than a child who knows nothing ; not only is 
the potentiality of a great pleasure that should be © 
at the disposal of almost every human being, lost 
to him, probably for ever, but the army of music 
is deprived of a possible recruit even if it does not 
gain an active enemy. By all means let children 
be taught music in our schools if there is a reason- 
able chance of their being taught at the same time 
a love of music. Otherwise their time were better 
employed in other studies. The enthusiasts—who 
are, all things said and done, the only persons that 
really matter—will always find a way to procure 
instruction, as indeed they have had to do in the 
past. From one point of view there is something 
to be said for the doctrine of the Narrow Way as 
applied to the arts. If the approach be too broad, 
the Way will be crowded by every Tom, Dick or 
Harry of mediocre talent to the prejudice of the real 
genius who might, otherwise, have attracted atten- 
tion by his mere presence. Democracy, however, 
has a passion for smoothing the path of the second- 
rate, so that any discussion of such a reactionary 
point of view would be merely academic. 

To sum up: Without denying the value of music 
as a part of the equipment of every young person 
entering on the battle of life, it seems to me unwise 
to jeopardize one jot or one tittle of the unique 
esthetic pleasure afforded by the art in any or every 
form in order to make it acceptable to the educa- 
tionists. Otherwise education will gain little 
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and music may lose much. Better far the frank 
opposition of those curious allies, the late Count 
Tolstoy and the average master at an English Public 
school, than the half-grudging recognition of man- 
darins who would emasculate the art for service 
in their own intellectual harems. So far from assign- 
ing merit to those who like the best music we should 
emphasize their good fortune, for they have acquired 
a pleasure that will last them throughout their 
entire lives. Again, the more readily a man finds 
pleasure in every variety of music the more lucky 
is he, because he can then find music to suit his 
every mood. It is sometimes urged in opposition 
to this view that enthusiasm by being spread, so 
to say, over a multiplicity of objects loses thereby 
in intensity of feeling. To begin with there is no 
proof possible that this is true in theory, and, in 
practice, I have never noticed that exaggerated 
musical exclusivism is associated with an exceptional 
degree of receptive enthusiasm. The most fervid 
lover of Mozart is not necessarily a detractor of 
Verdi or Wagner, and a multiplication of dislikes 
is no guarantee of an infinite capacity for liking 
exclusively the best. Otherwise one might suppose 
that the most enthusiastic and discriminating lover 
of music would be he who reserved all his enthusiasm 
for one composer or even one composition. Which 
is absurd.1 The fortunate man is he who loves 


1 Readers of Voltaire may remember his delightful satire 
on this kind of mentality: ‘‘Oh quel homme supérieur! 
disait encore Candide entre ses dents; quel grand génie 
que ce Pococurante ! rien ne peut lui plaire.” 
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music, of whatever kind, that wears well enough to 
give him constant pleasure; the unfortunate is he 
whose taste is not discriminating enough to love the 
highest when he sees it, who cannot tell the differ- 
ence between a work of genius and of talent, who 
is unable to see the gulf that separates a genuine 
song from a shop-ballad or a good dance tune from 
a bad. If there were any magic potion that would 
enable mankind to distinguish between music which 
really performs its functions and that which does 
not, I wish that all the moralists and educationists 
might combine to make the world swallow it. Until 
then, musicians will be perhaps well advised to treat 
them as Associated Powers rather than as Allies. 
The mission of music is unique and must triumph 
on its own merits or not at all. Like Garibaldian 
Italy la musica fara da se. 


CHAPTER III 
MUSIC AND MODERN SOCIETY 


WO decades ago, according to our modern 
Lacedemonians, the next war, like all 
wars, was to bring countless benefits— 

mental, moral and physical—to a decadent and 
peace-sodden community. Strange to tell, however, 
this gospel does not appear so popular now that we 
have experienced these benefits in practice. In fact, 
there is, perhaps, only one benefit that might still 
command universal assent: the Great War did 
effect an unpredecented mixing up of classes and 
cliques. 

Owing to this salutary and not too unpleasant 
operation, the writer himself was thrown into many 
and various societies which, speaking generally, 
had in common only one characteristic : a complete 
ignorance of and indifference to the musical values 
that he and, in all probability, most of his present 
readers are accustomed to take for granted. 
Isolated individuals, perhaps, could be found who 
liked the classics and Wagner—especially Wagner ; 
one or two eccentrics had patronized recitals by 
Kreisler or Pachmann. But these were, most 
emphatically, the exceptions. And no one at all 
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was interested in modern composers or composition. 
Names of men like Vaughan-Williams, Ravel, 
Schonberg, so familiar to all of us, meant nothing 
at all to any of them. As an illustration, the 
following dialogue is perhaps worth recording. It 
took place between the writer, when he joined a 
certain unit in 1916, and his Major—not an ordi- 
nary Major, either, but a Major who, in private 
life, was responsible for the entertainments at a 
popular seaside resort. 

Major. I hear you are a musical nut. 

WRITER. ? ? 

Major. Well, anyhow, you know all about 
music. I like classical music, too; I like Men- 
delssohn’s Spring Song and The Bee’s Wedding 
awfully. 

WRITER. ! ! 

Major. Yes, Ido. And one of the most famous 
composers in England lives at my place. 

WRITER. Really, who may that be? 

MAJOR (naming a very well-known composer of 
ballads). Mr. Smith Robinson. 

WRITER (momentarily reverting to type). But 
he’s not a composer at all. 

Major. Oh come, my dear chap. He makes 
four thousand a year. 

Now, it is obviously ridiculous to classify musical 
worth in terms of income, but much reflection, 
induced by the still-felt shock of this announcement, 
has led me to believe the Major was not altogether 
wrong ...intheory. After all, by what standard 
other than success can the plain man judge a com- 
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poser’s worth? Is he to be involved in musicians’ 
quarrels over the respective merits of Elgar and 
Stanford, Bax and Ireland, Holst and Bliss? How 
shall he believe aright when one party is continually 
preaching that the god of the other party is a 
fraudulent idol? Who shall guide him when one 
pundit relegates the classics to the rubbish heap 
and another consigns all music written since the 
nineteenth century to the waste-paper basket ? 
““A plague on both ’’—and all—‘‘ your houses ”’ 
is his natural retort, and he turns to golf and the 
cinema, whereat merit and success are practically 
synonymous. He suffers; music suffers; it is 
all most unsatisfactory and unhealthy. Let us 
diagnose the disease a little more precisely. 
Writing with considerable experience of Con- 
tinental Europe, I should judge that in no other 
country did there exist a gap between music and 
“popular ’’’ music so wide as in England and the 
United States. True, there seems to be in France 
between the adherents of the modern school and 
the conventional bourgeois a gap even wider—the 
most famous of violinists is said to have put the 
total number of ‘‘ modernists” in France as not 
more than 10,000 all told—but this phenomenon 
is very special and not altogether relevant to the 
point. In no other country, so far as I can judge, 
would it have been possible for our Major to have 
made the remark he did, or for me to have received 
it with such disgust and incredulity. Ask the 
average middle-class Frenchman not only who is 
the most famous but the most popular national 
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composer; he will answer, according to his tem- 
perament, Gounod or Massenet. Ask an Italian ; 
he will almost certainly reply, Puccini. Ask a 
German ; he will in all probability vote for Beet- 
hoven or Wagner. Now, the reader may not 
approve of some of these composers, but they are, 
at any rate, respectable musicians. They are 
‘ possibles.”” They are none of them like “ Mr. 
Smith Robinson,” who is, musically, neither respect- 
able nor possible. 

The reasons for this phenomenon are, I think, 
three. Firstly, the especial power in England of 
the interests that control the “ shop-ballad.” How 
great this is will only be apparent to one who has 
‘talked to foreign amateurs—not specialists—about 
English music. They are still inclined to believe 
that our music begins and ends with the ballad 
concert. Admittedly music of this class. is, alas ! 
a “ shectalité de la maison.” Moreover, I am 
inclined to think that its characteristics do, in 
fact, reflect the emotions and sentiments of the 
majority of that middle-class which lives in and 
around our great cities. A%sthetically, these people 
have no emotion that is anything but superficial ; 
their sentiment is sentimentality. To them beauty 
is synonymous with prettiness, and as for passion, 
the mother of all art, it is just bad form. Never- 
theless, granted that the ballad represents truth- 
fully a certain phase of our civilization, there can, 
I think, be no doubt but that its appeal has been 
artificially emphasized. Alone, among the chaos 
of English music, the ballad-monger is efficiently, 
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even aggressively, organized. His wares are 
skilfully pushed and attractively handled. No 
excuse need be made for these commercial meta- 
phors ; the whole matter is one of business pure 
and simple. From the publisher who commissions 
the ballad, through the composer who writes it, 
down to the singer who sings it, everybody is con- 
cerned for one purpose: To make as much money 
as possible. Now, money-making needs discipline 
and organization ; art, though the better for these 
qualities, can, and usually does, dispense with them. 
What chance, when it comes to a battle for popular 
favour, have the ragged levies of English composers 
against the trained army of Ballad-mongerdom ? 

Secondly, the lack of English opera deprives 
English musicians of the best means of attracting 
public attention to themselves. Opera, far from 
being the ideal of musical accomplishment, as our 
Victorian forbears used to think, is probably the 
least elevated of all forms of purely musical expres- 
sion. Neither esthetically nor intellectually can 
it compare with the symphony or the quartet. 
But it does serve one great purpose in that its very 
esthetic impurity, not to mention its alliance with 
the perhaps more obvious appeal of the theatre, 
attracts the attention of that portion of the public 
whom the less blatant claims of other music might 
have left unmoved. And, the introduction to 
music once effected, friendship, even love, some- 
times ensues. How many have learned devotion 
to music through the mediation of Wagner and 
Verdi, even of Gounod and Puccini ? 
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Lastly, English composers have to some extent 
themselves to thank for the public indifference to 
them and their works. Till quite recently, at any 
rate, they adopted a priggish, superior attitude 
that effectually cut them off from any fellowhip 
with the normal community. The academics of 
the last generation sinned especially in this respect. 
Their Beckmesserian pretensions sent a chill down 
the public spine, and Elgar, who first dared to break 
the tradition, incurred the displeasure of the 
orthodox because some of his music was at one 
time popular. Yet the younger men, the then 
revolutionaries, were scarcely better. Writing 
dreary and lengthy works for enormous orchestras, 
they seemed to aim only at making performance 
of their compositions as difficult and expensive as 
possible. Any attempt to meet current musical 
requirements appeared to be beneath their dignity. 
Small wonder, then, that the public knew nothing 
of the more serious composers, contenting itself 
with a rigid boycott of the few concerts where their _ 
works were produced. In fairness, however, it 
must be said that there has been a change for the 
better during the last few years. English com- 
positions, though they may not fill, no longer empty 
the Queen’s Hall; and it is most significant and 
hopeful that one of our best composers, Gustav 
Holst (known favourably, be it remarked, as a 
writer of Operas), seems to have broken down the 
barrier that used to segregate so effectually intel- 
lectual merit from popular appreciation. Even 
the power of the omnipotent ballad appears to be 
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on the wane and its supremacy, undermined, be it 
noted, by the much abused “ jazz,” is definitely 
less despotic than before the war. 

Such, then, are, in my opinion, the reasons for 
the exceptional cleavage that exists in England 
between music and ‘ popular ’’ music. 

In the United States, so far as I am familiar 
with musical affairs in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, conditions are much the same—with 
one important exception. There is no school of 
American composition comparable with the English 
either in vitality or originality. Consequently there 
is less importance in operatic advertisement. 
Whether, in fact, institutions like the Metropolitan 
Opera House would do much to popularize American 
Opera composers, if they existed, I rather doubt. 
The Metropolitan is so fashionable, so essentially 
exotic, that its influence has very little relation to 
its environment. And “ popular’ music in the 
United States is divorced from the main body of 
world-music just as completely as in Great Britain. 

There are further general causes operating all 
over the world that must also be considered. 

Foremost of these is the very rapid development 
of the art of music. We are apt to forget the 
extreme youth of music as we know it. The father 
of modern composition, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
died not two hundred years ago ; Beethoven scarcely 
one hundred ; Mozart was born in 1756; Haydn 
in 1732. Now, compare with these dates the dates 
of a few of the great masters of painting. Raphael 
has been dead more than three hundred years ; 
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Titian nearly two hundred and fifty. Velasquez 
was born in 1599; Rembrandt in 1606. Yet it 
is, I think, true to say that even to modern eyes— 
professional revolutionaries, of course, excepted— 
the Old Masters of Painting do not appear parti- 
cularly old-fashioned. Itis at any rate indubitable 
that they seem less old-fashioned than their musical 
compeers who flourished a century or more later. 
Even the studiously perverse who hail Bach asa 
modernist will do well to remember that Greco, 
who has also been hailed as “‘ typically modern,” 
was dead seventy years before Johann Sebastian 
was born. 

There is surely nothing in painting to compare 
with the rapid evolution of the means of expression 
that has taken place in music. Mozart and Ravel 
may be endeavouring to express approximately 
similar thoughts, but their vocabulary is quite dif- 
ferent ; whereas, speaking generally, Sargent and 
Franz Hals use the same language. Indeed the 
art of music has shot up like a beautiful hot-house 
flower ; its growth and variety have been amazing. 
But hot-house flowers are not renowned for their 
hardiness, nor does remarkable growth tend to 
stability. Music is always outstripping her con- 
temporaries, and there is some danger that, sooner 
or later, her contemporaries may decide to give up 
the race in disgust, All art, ultimately considered, 
must be judged as a relaxation for mankind. And 
how can there be relaxation when there is no breath- 
ing space? Man, by nature excessively rather 
than insufficiently conservative, will not endure for 
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ever the chase after a will-o’-the-wisp who becomes 
more elusive every year, an Egeria whose radicalism 
appears more pronounced every decade. 
Especially, I think, are the relations of the plain 
man to music becoming strained at the present time. 
We live in an age of supreme restlessness, often 
dignified by the name of revolution, which is parti- 
cularly noticeable in all intellectual and artistic 
movements. Any sense of the importance of 
tradition is scoffed at; any doubt of the value of 
the new for its own sake is regarded as akin to 
blasphemy. Indeed it is the modern blasphemy. 
Now the plain man, who has many other interests 
in life, usually regards the function of music as one 
of solace, of inducing dreams and of banishing 
the sordid facts of the drab everyday. What, in 
fact, does he now find? An aggressive, rather 
minx-like Muse, inclined to practical joking, decked 
out with tinsel and most insistent and loud in 
manner. Instead of ministering to his soulful if 
slightly absurd yearnings, she chucks him under 
the chin, digs him in the ribs, and generally belabours 
him for a sentimental idiot. Moreover, having 
(exceptionally) just acquired an admiration and 
even a love for the classic form, he is now told that 
everything classical is as dead as mutton—and 
duller; that modern Russian or French esthetic 
should be his only joy. Beethoven and Brahms 
sleep with their fathers. Stravinsky and Honegger 
reign in their stead. Schumann... pooh! Verdi 
...ha! ha! Three cheers for Milhaud, Malipiero 
and Bartok! Whereupon the plain man, who has, 
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perhaps, just succeeded in raising his musical culture 
to the level of Beethoven, Brahms and Schumann, 
and is rather pleased with himself for the accom- 
plishment, finds himself quite at sea again, his sense 
of values jettisoned, his scale of judgment once 
more thrown overboard. 

Needless to say, it is the fashion among musicians 
to pour scorn upon the plain man and his limita- 
tions. Nor has anybody suffered more from them 
than the writer, who is himself addicted to pedantry, 
even to modernist pedantry. The plain man is 
often irritating and nearly always ignorant. He 
suffers from an exaggerated hero-worship as regards 
musicians and an insufficient appreciation of the 
fact that the composer and not the performer is 
the important person in the musical hierarchy. He 
is greedy for mere personal gossip and impatient 
of genuine information about musical matters. He 
is the willing dupe of the press-agent, the impresario 
and the charlatan. Worst of all, perhaps, he shows 
no trace of intellectual curiosity, that outward and 
visible sign of inward and cultural grace, and he 
expects to extract from music the maximum amount 
of pleasure with the minimum amount of trouble 
on his own part. Which last no one can do, for 
in the case of music as of every other human activity 
a man draws out by way of satisfaction exactly in 
proportion to what he puts in by way of effort. 
“One can only give to him who comes some of the 
way to fetch,” as Sudermann wrote truly many 
years ago. 

But, in common fairness, it should be pointed 
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out that the plain man has a legitimate defence. 
Why should we always expect him to admire every- 
thing that is new? Why should he, having once 
settled down to enjoy one particular musical con- 
vention, be scoffed at because he will not join in 
our latest-born admiration for another? Half- 
unconsciously we have got into the habit of thinking 
that whatever comes latest in point of time is 
highest in point of merit—like women’s fashions. 
Yet there are sufficient historical instances to give 
us pause. The chromatic banalities of Spohr were 
hailed as ‘‘the last word” in musical boldness. 
About 1860, in France, it was written that ‘‘ Meyer- 
beer’s music moves us by accents which penetrate 
and explore the most remote recesses of the soul ” ; 
in comparison Mozart seemed childish and Beet- 
hoven roccoco. In our own time the Scriabine 
bubble grew to a huge size before it was finally 
pricked, and I can still remember enthusiastic young 
Frenchmen prophesying for Florent Schmitt a place 
in musical history only a little, if at all, below that 
of Bach. Outside music, the instances are even 
more glaring. For how many years was not Raphael 
acclaimed as the ideal painter? Did not Europe 
once unite in ranking Victor Hugo before Voltaire ? 
In our own time is not an Edwardian Piccadilly 
Hotel voted an improvement on a Georgian Picca- 
dilly ? 

But, someone may say, if the plain man is not 
to be expected to appreciate contemporary music, 
how are contemporary musicians to survive? Any 
art that does not create is a dead art, and our 
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music must reflect our civilization. Which is all 
perfectly true, but what is not true is that this or 
any other doctrine is the better for being pushed 
to its logical conclusion. It is a mistake to play 
too much old music; it is a mistake to play too 
much new music; everything in excess is a vice. 
Now, we moderns, restless and rather unbalanced, 
suffer particularly in this respect. We seem to 
love extremes for their own sake, almost hating 
moderation. It is just this characteristic—the good 
side of it, for every evil has a corresponding and 
inherent good—that leads us to lay so much stress 
on the value of originality. Yet we should reflect 
that the most artistic nations in the world’s his- 
tory, the Chinese, the Greeks, even the French, 
have been precisely those which emphasized firstly 
the importance of tradition, and only secondly the 
importance of originality. In my view it is especi- 
ally this failure to appreciate the importance of 
tradition which has led to the divorce that un- 
doubtedly exists between contemporary music and 
contemporary life. We have not woven our modern 
experiments into the general and accepted fabric of 
our music. Or, rather, when we have attempted 
so to do, the result has been a failure owing to 
defective musical education and other causes. 
Wherefore, to short circuit the difficulty, we have 
recourse to “stunts.’’ We do not like programmes 
with one modern piece of music. We like pro- 
grammes that are all modern—if possible more than 
modern—music, so that we can rave about them 
and treat them as a nine-days’ wonder. Which is 
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surely the quintessence of the “ stunt ”’ philosophy. 
By this we accelerate artificially the already too 
rapid evolution of music and increasingly widen 
the gap between the music of the many and the 
music of the few. Or, in other words, we differ- 
entiate even more sharply the plain man from the 
specialist. 

Now, this is a serious matter. In an age of in- 
creasing democracy an art that tends to appeal 
more and more to the few is in danger of sudden 
collapse. Yet this is precisely what our “stunt ”’ 
policy is doing. The supporters of it are fashion- 
able ladies, would-be patrons of the arts, parasites, 
conscious or unconscious, and persons whose jaded 
senses need continual titillation. Emphatically they 
are not the class of people who view, or would even 
wish to view, music as a normal ingredient of every- 
day life. They are primarily excitement-hungry. 
Yet it seems clear that this class must, if only from 
economic pressure, gradually grow less. At pre- 
sent Lady X, with an income of ten thousand a 
year, is a very valuable friend to music, worth a 
hundred clerks and small shopkeepers. But when 
rising prices, income tax, and a possible capital 
levy have reduced Lady X’s income to five or even 
three thousand, her musical value begins to appear 
less striking. Yet Lady X and others like her 
are the very backbone—if the metaphor be not 
too complimentary—of the “stunt ”-loving class. 
What will happen to music if Lady X disappears 
and music has not made friends with the clerk 
and the small shopkeeper ? 
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Especially in England is the question urgent, for 
in England the upper and upper-middle classes are 
noticeably the least musical of the community. 
And, unlike many of their brethren in America 
and Continental Europe, the English plutocrats, 
perhaps from a snobbish desire to emulate the class 
they have so successfully dispossessed, seem dis- 
posed to patronize the racing-stable rather than the 
concert-hall. A few of their women condescend to 
music, it is true. But they are fickle folk, only 
fortuitously interested. One day their passion is 
opera, the next a hat shop or aviation. The house 
built on sand would be stability itself compared 
with music founded on their support. 

Nothing is more distressing than to consider the 
abyss by which art and life are sundered under 
modern conditions. Art, in fact, is become a luxury 
(and musical art a very expensive luxury) instead 
of a necessity for every normal, educated human 
being. The mere fact that people ask questions 
like “Are you musical?” or ‘‘ Do you like pic- 
tures ? ’’ proves how low our esthetic standard is. 
It ought to be considered as silly to ask a man 
questions of this kind as to inquire whether he 
“liked sleeping ” or was an invariable eater. That 
every human being is capable of different degrees 
of sound and colour-appreciation is obvious enough. 
But that every man, woman and child, with the 
exception of a few freaks, takes pleasure in sound 
and colour to some extent is more obvious still. 
In fact, these questions are precisely similar to the 
mid-Victorian formula: ‘Do you keep up your 
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reading ? ”—except that as, nowadays, everybody 
reads, the remark seems unnecessary and idiotic 
even to the most maiden of ladies in the most 
cathedral of cities. Nevertheless, it is, in reality, 
no more ridiculous than the others. Unfortunately 
many people, intelligent people, still regard the 
arts, especially the hearing and the practice of 
music, as they used to regard the reading of books, 
to wit, as something very solemn and not a little 
mysterious for which a definite time must be put 
aside. 

Now this, I think, is almost entirely due to the 
romantic atmosphere with which the nineteenth 
century surrounded the arts. The artist has long 
been regarded as a creature essentially remote from 
other men. He is, in fact, according to different 
idiosyncrasies invested with a halo of glory or 
branded with the mark of the Beast. He is never 
suffered to be natural, or to take himself for granted. 
In short, the modern world talks a great deal about 
Art—with an inflated capital A—and forgets about 
craft altogether, whereas the two are, or ought to 
be, inseparable. The result is, as you would ex- 
pect, the marked tendency to megalomania and 
neurosis of modern European artists on the one 
hand, and the militant materialism of the modern 
European public on the other. Both have, in their 
different ways, paid the penalty for getting their 
views of life out of focus. 

Wherefore it seems to me that the most pressing 
need of modern times is to bring the conception 
of the artist as primarily a craftsman back into 
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common use.! This view of the artist is nowadays . 
commonly supposed to be derogatory to art; but 
quite erroneously. In what was probably the 
greatest period of pictorial and plastic art, the 
Italian Renaissance, the painter and the sculptor 
and the worker in metals were regarded in very 
much the same way as we regard the workmen who 
decorate our houses. It is quite pathetic to read 
of a man whose name is now world-famous begging 
for a little more ultramarine to finish off his work 
to his liking. He had no illusions as to “ Art for 
Art’s sake.” He was, of course, highly regarded, 
because patrons in those days valued talent at its 
proper worth, but he remained a skilled workman 
by profession, not, as now, an independent gentle- 
man of uncertain temper. I have been told by 
those who are more competent to speak on the 
subject than I, that it is not unlikely that this 
very fact of being forced to work with limited 
materials and for a specific object served to develop 
all the artistic qualities in the craftsmen of the 
time. It may beso. Asa not altogether dissimilar 
instance, I would point out that English domestic 
architecture, which concerns itself solely with the 
practical necessity of providing what are admittedly 
the most comfortable houses in Europe, does, as a 
matter of fact, produce far more satisfactory results, 
judged solely from the esthetic point of view, than 


+ But not in the sense usually associated with the “ arts 
and crafts’’ movement, which seems to me, as a rule, to 
over-emphasize the “artiness’”’ of craft and to produce 


articles of dubious utility in outmoded designs at a prohi- 
bitive price. 
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the school of English architecture which endeavours 
to erect public buildings intended primarily to look 
beautiful. 

Now in later years there has, of course, been a 
movement started by William Morris and revived 
quite recently, though in a very different manner 
by modern artists, to bring the art of colour into 
direct relationship with house decoration. But the 
art of sound still pursues the way marked out for 
it, I regret to say, by Beethoven and Wagner. Of 
course, both these composers had the very best in- 
tentions, to wit, to raise music to a more exalted 
level, but, unwittingly, they inaugurated a tendency 
which, I fancy, they would have been the first to 
deprecate, the tendency towards the isolation of 
music. Both Beethoven and Wagner, it must be re- 
membered, were typically romantic by temperament. 
They were, not unnaturally, in full reaction against 
that eighteenth-century arrogance which treated 
Mozart as an ordinary flunkey. Fully conscious of 
their own greatness, they proclaimed the right of 
the artist to complete expression of his personality, 
never dreaming, as I guess, that their followers, to 
achieve this admirable ideal, would claim exemp- 
tion from the ordinary musical routine of their day. 

For that really is what has happened. I can 
think of no contemporary composer of the front 
rank, except Stravinsky, who has written regularly 
for a theatre or an organization of any kind. Yet 
the best musical compositions the world has known 
were written by an organist for a rather incompetent 
choir and an indifferent organ at Leipsic. Some 
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of the finest symphonies were “turned out’ for 
various patrons very much as our musical comedy 
composers used to “‘ turn out ”’ music for the Gaiety 
or Daly’s theatre. There is nothing paralysing to 
musical invention in writing to order or for money 
so long as the composer is not expected to lower 
his own standard of taste in the process. 

Which, of course, is the basis of all the trouble 
at the present day. The public taste is, on the 
whole, bad, and so the good composers do not 
supply music for the everyday life of the people. 
Yet, until they do, the public taste must remain 
in a varying degree of badness. The vicious circle 
would seem to be complete. 

Formerly this difficulty did not arise, because 
music was written not so much for the public as 
for patrons, but with the advent of democracy the 
question has assumed a different as well as a wider 
aspect, and the whole bias of modern legislation 
tends to make the race of patrons even less numer- 
ous in the future than it is at present. Besides, it 
is often forgotten that the mere possession of money 
cannot make a discriminating patron. Indeed, to 
be such an one, a great deal of natural taste and 
hard work are necessary. And an undiscriminating 
patron usually does more harm than no patron at 
all. So that it is hopeless, I think, to expect sal- 
vation nowadays from patrons, still less from their 
amorphous modern successors, the State and the 
Municipality. 

The only hope is to tackle the problem boldly, 
to contrive to bring the composers and the people 
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face to face. Fortunately there is, perhaps, more 
hope of attaining success in this respect than till 
quite recently appeared possible. The modern de- 
mocracy, amazingly ignorant, incredibly ill-educated 
though it may be, is beginning to grope after the 
pleasures of real music. The little it knows of the 
art it has picked up not so much in the concert- 
room as in the cinema and the tea-shop. It still 
seems to be half-afraid of articulate and conscious 
appreciation of musical beauty, but it has learnt 
from the admirable orchestras which, in England 
and America, at any rate, are often found in those 
places, that certain men with odd names like 
Tchaikowsky or Sibelius or Bizet write music very 
much to its taste. For a long time, perhaps, it has 
not even known the names, but has praised the 
music as a delicious accompaniment to storm-scenes, 
battle-scenes, scenes of love, villainy and domestic 
felicity portrayed on the screen, or as an agreeable 
concomitant of tea and buttered toast. Gradually, 
however, and not infrequently thanks to the aid of 
the casual gramophone, names and music become 
associated in its mind. Wagner, for instance—in- 
dubitably the most popular composer at the present 
time—is recognized as a favourite. There arises an 
inclination to go and hear Wagner and the other 
fellows whenever their music is played, and thus 
the nucleus of a new concert audience is formed. 
Now this new public has not hitherto been too 
well catered for. One of the troubles about per- 
formances of orchestral music has always been 
the disproportionate number of ‘symphony ’”’ to 
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“popular” concerts. That is to say, there has been 
a comparatively large quantity of concerts devoted 
to the most serious kind of music and few in which 
is given the kind of music, serious or semi-serious, 
that appeals to the current taste of the plain man 
or woman. To my mind, such a state of things 
resembles a comic opera army in which the number 
of officers exceeds that of the privates, or a ladder 
on which all the rungs are at the top and none, or 
at any rate, insufficient, at the bottom. For in- 
stance, with the dubious exception of certain Sun- 
day functions, the only regular series of concerts 
in London up to the present time that performed 
the humble function of providing, according to the 
metaphor preferred, the bottom rungs of the ladder 
or the privates in the army, was the season of 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall during a 
couple of months in the summer. That is the rea- 
son why they are so important a feature in English 
musical life and why some of us think that English 
music owes a debt of gratitude to Sir Henry Wood 
greater than to any other man alive. For Sir 
Henry Wood and his concerts symbolize music to 
the plain man ; there are no “ stunts’ about either 
of them, no fads, no pedantry or exclusiveness ; 
they just provide music without any label whatever. 
* Nevertheless, to my mind, the “‘ Proms,” for all 
their comprehensiveness, hardly provide the lowest 
rung in that musical ladder which may, one hopes, 
turn out to be a veritable gradus ad Parnassum. 
Quite rightly and, I trust, immutably, they remain, 
so to say, the popular concerts for the definitely 
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musical; they are, perhaps, too advanced to be 
the popular concerts for those who still shrink from 
labelling themselves with that adjective. There is 
a real need for Popular Concerts like those with 
which Messrs. Chappell once experimented on alter- 
nate Saturday afternoons at the Queen’s Hall. 
These had two great merits. Firstly, they super- 
seded the Ballad Concerts pure and unadulterated ; 
secondly, they provided the public with much the 
same kind of music heard at the best cinemas 
and tea-shops, only that it was better played by an 
orchestra of first-class reputation and stood, so to 
say, on its own feet. Truth to tell, it might with 
advantage have been even better played, because 
perfection of performance must be an indispensable 
ingredient in schemes of this kind—familiar and 
popular music, more than any other, suffers from 
inadequate or merely dull interpretation—and it is 
to be regretted that the licensing and other sinister 
activities of the London County Council make it 
impossible to give such concerts in a less formal 
manner. For their potential importance at any 
rate seems to me very great, in that a concert-going 
habit may be thereby formed among new and large 
sections of the people which should lead to a bene- 
ficial change in our musical conditions. 

Again, that very special phenomenon, the “ broad- 
casting’ of music, is working in much the same 
direction. It was very noticeable, for instance, in 
the wholly admirable concerts first given in the 
winter and spring of 1923-4 by the British Broad- 
casting Company, that the audiences were totally 
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distinct from those we were accustomed to see at 
the Queen’s Hall. They were very good audiences, 
too, listening to music which was often of a most 
exacting nature, with rapt attention and a delight 
as keen as it was obvious. Moreover, the exceed- 
ingly high standard of the symphony concerts 
organized by the same company must eventually 
bear fruit. Both as regards programmes and per- 
formances they could hardly have been bettered 
and the enthusiasm of the few hundreds who heard 
them at Covent Garden and (as I am told) the satis- 
faction of many thousands who listened to them all 
over the country open a door to possibilities at 
present undreamed of. If the day comes, as it 
surely must, when “‘ atmospherics ” are eliminated 
and the bass instruments are heard as satisfactorily 
as their compeers in the treble, “ broadcasting ”’ 
will inevitably change the whole condition of music. 
The demand for players and singers in general may 
not improbably be lessened, but for those of real 
talent who survive there should be increased oppor- 
tunities of regular and profitable employment. Nor 
do I fear the extinction of the conventional concert 
or opera. A public which can hold up the traffic 
of London for hours to catch a glimpse of Mary 
Pickford or Charlie Chaplin in the flesh is not one 
to sacrifice permanently visual to mere aural satis- 
faction. And in this whole matter London is, in 
varying degrees of accuracy, but a microcosm of the 
world at large. 

On the other hand, I could wish that the com- 
posers descend from their at present so isolated 
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heights and try to meet the modern democracy a 
little more than half-way. In plain words, I would 
like to see our most talented composers everywhere, 
in the organ-lofts, writing services and anthems for 
their choirs, cantatas for the local choral societies, 
a string quartet or two for the best players of the 
district ; in the conductor’s chair of the theatres, 
writing incidental music for plays and moving pic- 
tures, condescending, if their talents happened to 
have some kinship to those of Offenbach and Sulli- 
van, to think kindly of musical comedy from time 
to time, briefly, in every musical situation conceiv- 
able producing compositions primarily intended to 
satisfy the immediate requirements of their various 
offices. Such an idea does not preclude the possi- 
bility of composers writing some works on larger 
lines than have been indicated. There would always 
be the one or two who possessed either private 
means of their own or had acquired leisure and fame 
enough to specialize in would-be masterpieces. But 
nowadays the word “ masterpiece ’”’ is sadly over- 
worked. Every young composer seems to think that 
he is expected to write important compositions for 
huge orchestras, consciously to make one bid at 
least for a place in the musical repertory as per- 
manent as that enjoyed by Beethoven or Wagner 
or Mozart. As a matter of fact, everybody knows 
that even of the great masters comparatively few 
compositions have stood the test of time. The 
lesser men would, it seems to me, be better em- 
ployed in fulfilling, in the best possible manner, the 
musical requirements of their generation instead of 
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bothering their heads about posterity and greatness. 
Indeed nowadays we hear far too much about 
greatness and not nearly enough about music. 

It is also conceivable and probably desirable that 
the amateur should play a more important part in 
musical life than has hitherto been considered pos- 
sible. I do not refer for the moment to the desira- 
bility of the ordinary lover of music making music 
for himself instead of remaining content with merely 
listening to the performances of professionals. The 
well-being of music, it is generally admitted, re- 
mains intimately bound up with the practice of 
music by the ordinary citizen; indeed the duet- 
albums and the cottage-pianos of Great Britain 
have always provided an impregnable line of defence 
against the onslaughts of evanescent fashions and 
prejudices launched by interested musicians. M. 
Djaghiliew, for instance, ran his head hard against 
it when he almost succeeded in making us forget 
our gratitude for his unforgettable achievements 
with the Russian Ballet Company in our resentment 
at his impertinence for telling us that we had no 
right to like the classics or to prefer Beethoven to 
Stravinsky. And again when Stravinsky himself 
was put up to defend Tchaikowsky, at whom all 
the Stravinskians, indeed all the partisans of modern 
Russian music, had been consistently sneering for 
years, the situation was saved by a burst of laughter 
from the ranks of the practising amateurs, who had 
long ago made up their minds that they liked Stra- 
vinsky, Tchaikowsky and the other Russians very 
much indeed, and were not in the least inclined to 
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favour or discard one at the behest of another. In 
short, the practice of music among the people not 
only provides for them the greatest possible pleasure, 
but produces a certain stability of outlook that is 
by no means without value. 

When, however, I plead for an extension of 
amateur activity, I have in mind a rather different 
category of musicians. Not only would it be desir- 
able to see an increase in the number of amateur 
singers and players, but an establishment of a new 
species of amateur composer. Unfortunately the 
issue is prejudiced at the outset by a question of 
mere terminology. The word “ amateur ’’ has come 
to bear a derogatory meaning, and the adjective 
derived from it has become practically synonymous 
with incompetence. There is no reason why this 
should be so. The amateur, as his name indicates, 
is primarily a lover of music, and secondarily and 
in common parlance, one who does not practise 
music as a sole or main means of livelihood.} 
He is therefore handicapped by the necessity of 

1 There was a discussion at the British Music Society’s 
Annual Conference in 1923 about the value of the amateur 
in music. This discussion, though interesting, was some- 
what handicapped by the fact that nobody could agree 
as to the definition of the term ‘‘ amateur.” With that 
passionate desire, noticeable in so many artistic ‘ high- 
brows,” to shut their eyes to all economic factors in artistic 
production, many of those present seemed to scorn any 
reference to the question of earning a living; the amateur 
was the person who practised music for its own sake, 
whose artistic conscience ruled his outlook, etc. Never- 
theless, I do not think the term has any meaning nowadays 
when divorced from the economic aspect, and I still prefer 
to use it in this sense. 
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devoting the main portion of his time to earning 
his daily bread ; he cannot devote all his thoughts 
and energies to music as the professional can. This 
objection would apply without reserve to all ama- 
teur singers and players of instruments ; they could 
never hope to attain the standard of really pro- 
fessional performance. There is no reason in the 
world, however, why they should not attain the 
standard of professional performance too often ex- 
perienced in our concert-halls. If they are truly 
lovers of music and are prepared to devote their 
leisure to it as wholeheartedly and regularly as they 
now do to bridge and Mahjongg, the level of the 
amateur performance would soon be raised beyond 
recognition. Needless to say, they must possess 
real talent and probably they must, at some period 
of their lives, have devoted some little time ex- 
clusively to music. The fulfilment of these two 
postulates, however, should present no insuperable 
difficulties, and I venture to assert, without any 
qualifications whatever, that the world would gain 
immeasurably by the substitution of two or three 
thousand first-class amateurs for the present equi- 
valent number of second-rate professionals. The 
adequate performance of the best music would be- 
come more common and wider spread; the com- 
munity in general would be relieved of the distress- 
ing spectacle of a number of persons struggling to 
earn their living by talents incompatible with the 
successful practice of an artistic profession; the 
musical community in particular would be rid of a 
great deal of the incompetence and semi-competence 
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that now block the path and delay the recognition 
of the exceptionally gifted. Most important of all, 
perhaps, the public would have the right to insist 
on a higher standard of performance from those 
who remained professionals ; with the goats elimi- 
nated we should expect the sheep to provide us 
with genuine fresh mutton, not the chilled substi- 
tute that so often does duty for it at present. 

The case for the amateur composer is, strange to 
say, even stronger. Nearly all professional singers 
and players do in fact under present conditions 
devote their whole time to their specialities in one 
way or another. But the professional composer, 
with a few distinguished exceptions, does nothing 
of the kind. In Great Britain, if he is wise, he 
does not become a professional composer at all un- 
less he possesses a private income. If he does, not 
only in Great Britain but elsewhere, he must in 
nearly every instance rely on extraneous sources of 
income; he must give lessons in composition or 
elementary theory ; he must play in some orchestra ; 
he must teach the piano; he must pretend, what- 
ever his qualifications, to be a conductor and accept 
engagements as such. At any rate, in some form 
or other most of his time is occupied in pursuits 
that have little or no bearing on his own faculty 
for composing music. 

Without wishing to draw unwarranted inferences 
from exceptional personalities like those of Boro- 
dine, who was a chemist, or of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
who, according to one school of thought, none the 
less authoritative because I happen not to be in 
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agreement with it, wrote many of his best composi- 
tions in his pre-conservatoire days, it is permissible 
to point out that there is no inherent impossibility 
in excellent music being composed by amateurs. 
Doubtless the greatest composers will always re- 
main professional ; the world is never likely to see 
an amateur John Sebastian Bach, a dilettante 
Mozart, or a half-time Verdi. To begin with, the 
overpowering necessity for musical expression in 
these men would prevent their pursuit of any other 
object but music; secondly, the acquisition of the 
technique indispensable to the perfect production 
of modern music would in practice preclude the 
possibility of anything but a casual interest on their 
part in extra-musical affairs. Such men, however, 
are the exceptions. There have not, I suppose, 
been a hundred of them in the whole history of 
music, and even if we exclude also the far more 
numerous category of composers immediately below 
them, the Glinkas, the Lortzings and the Lalos, 
there is still a considerable field left open for ama- 
teur effort. Let the composer of ‘“‘ Mefistofele ’’ be 
my witness. At any rate I could wish that not 
everybody who thinks, justifiably or not, that he 
has some contribution to make to musical litera- 
ture should consider himself bound, 7fso facto, to 
become a composer by profession. Other literature, 
in England especially, seems to indicate the absence 
of any such necessity. Mr. Edmund Gosse certainly 
does not take place below Miss Marie Corelli or M. 
Paul Morand below M. Victor Marguerite. Even 
the world of affairs does not appear to exclude in- 
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tellectual and artistic productivity, for is not a dis- 
tinguished banker partly responsible for the best 
English translation of Homer? More training of a 
strictly technical kind is necessary to the produc- 
tion of music than to the production of literature 
(though hardly to the extent that the English-read- 
ing public and, I fear, too many of the English- 
writing authors are apt to suppose), but the diffi- 
culties should not be insuperable and the experiment 
is certainly worth trying. 

Of course, should anything so unlikely as the 
practical realization of these suggested ideals come 
to pass, all of us who, like the author, are interested 
in the complicated developments of modern music 
would suffer very considerably. We should have 
to bear, for a considerable time at any rate, with 
the marked diminution of just the music we par- 
ticularly affect. It were idle to deny that this 
would be a loss, a loss which some of us would feel 
very acutely. But, for my part, I would make the 
sacrifice to-morrow did I know that music could 
thereby be established on a more solid foundation. 
At present the whole structure of our musical life 
rests on the most unstable foundation. It is prac- 
tically built on a marsh, with the critical eclectic 
and the wealthy dilettante as sole supports. And 
unless we can grout it with the cement of “ nor- 
malcy ” we may witness the most appalling collapse 
at any time. 

There still survive too many traces of what was 
once called the ‘‘ Parsifal ’”’ school of thought, which 
raised loud lamentations when that particular speci- 
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men of Wagner’s genius was laid open to the hazards 
of free performance all over the world, and which 
was really founded, sentimental and religious 
scruples apart, on Herman Bahr’s praise of Bay- 
reuth as having “ nothing in common with the in- 
famous ‘ everydayness’ ”’ of our civilization. I am 
not concerned to deny the vulgarity, the commer- 
cialism, and, perhaps, even the infamy of our civili- 
zation. Nor do I deny that a pilgrimage such as 
people used to make to Bayreuth is often a beautiful 
thing. Pilgrimage, in fact, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, ‘‘ may be reasonable or superstitious accord- 
ing to the principles upon which it is performed,” 
and we of modern England do not, perchance, re- 
cognize the value sufficiently. Nevertheless, to 
admit this fact is not by any means to admit the 
Bayreuth contention that a pilgrimage is necessary 
to a proper appreciation of a certain portion of 
Wagner’s music. Indeed, since this particular pil- 
grimage was decidedly expensive,-people of ordinary 
means have always been faced by the practical im- 
possibility of undertaking it at all, with the result 
that ‘‘ Parsifal’’ became to the plain man as much 
a synonym for luxury as a Rolls-Royce motor-car 
or furs of sable; and the “ Parsifal’’ school of 
thought, in practice, whatever it may have intended 
in theory, began by reserving the best music for a 
few devout initiates and ended by providing music 
festivals for wealthy cosmopolitans and Jews. 
Doubtless there were advantages in the applica- 
tion of this principle to Wagnerian and other music ; 
certainly we have thereby acquired a higher stand- 
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ard of musical performance and probably we owe 
to it the amazingly rapid development of European 
music. But rapid development can be paid for 
too highly. In this case the price has been that 
divorce between our music and our everyday life 
which may lead to eventual bankruptcy. In short, 
our best music to-day represents not our civiliza- 
tion, but the tastes of an infinitesimal minority. 
To some extent this has always been true of the 
very best musie at all times, but, in days when the 
aristocratic principle was commonly accepted, the 
fact, though regrettable, had no practical impor- 
tance. Perhaps our music then is better than 
our civilization. I believe it is. Nevertheless the 
point is not its merit so much as its stability. 
How long should or can any democratic civilization 
support an art better than itself ? 


CHAPTER IV 
MUSICAL NATIONALISM 


HERE is probably no term so much used 
with reference to music nowadays, and 
certainly none so vague in application, as 
the word nationalism. By that criterion, whatever 
precisely it may be, music is praised or condemned 
according to the various idiosyncrasies of critics. 
Many years ago an important English review opened 
its columns to a rather acrimonious discussion be- 
tween the late Mr. Cecil Sharp and Mr. Ernest 
Newman on the subject, the former maintaining 
that in musical nationalism, by which he seemed to 
imply a music exclusively inspired by folk-song, lay 
the only road to salvation, the latter asserting that 
it was a vain thing, fondly imagined ; and the con- 
troversy revives, sporadically, in one form or another 
every few years. The great difficulty of the sub- 
ject, as hinted above, seems to be that nobody is 
quite sure what the word “ nationalism ’”’ means. 
Everybody, more or less, feels that it postulates 
something to do with race, something to do with 
traditional songs and dances, something to do with 
environment ; but the term undoubtedly represents 
a vague feeling rather than an exact definition. 
82 
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Now the object of this chapter is to suggest that 
the racial significance of the word is untenable and 
the “folk-song”’ significance not of primary im- 
portance. The only sense in which the word has 
any real musical meaning is as signifying music and 
musicians in relation to the particular community 
wherein they exist. 

Firstly, then, what are the races of Europe, the 
music of each of which is supposed to have a pecu- 
liar flavour of its own? The great majority of 
people, not knowing or not stopping to think, al- 
ways talk and act on the assumption that they are 
English, French, German, Italian, and so on. But 
as a matter of fact, modern anthropology is in- 
creasingly inclined to maintain that in the real, the 
anthropological sense of the word there are, with 
insignificant exceptions, only three races in Europe 
—the Nordic, the Alpine, and the Mediterranean. 
Out of a mixture of these, in various proportions, 
are formed the different nationalities of modern 
Europe. Thus England is populated mainly by 
the Nordic race with a slight admixture of Alpine and 
Mediterranean elements; Italy by the Mediter- 
ranean race with an admixture of Alpine and (in 
the north) some Nordic elements ; Germany by the 
Alpine and Nordic races, dwelling more or less in 
the south and north respectively; France by the 
Mediterranean, Alpine and Nordic races, compara- 
tively unmixed, the first residing in the south, the 
second in the centre, and the last in the north. The 
so-called Slavonic and Celtic races simply do not 
exist anthropologically. They denote nationalities 
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and languages, not races in the proper sense of the 
word ; and it may be remarked in passing that it 
is precisely the loose interchange of these essentially 
different terms that has led to so much confused 
thinking on the subject. 

Now it is quite possible that these races possess 
definite musical qualities of their own. For in- 
stance, it may be true that the Alpine race—inci- 
dentally most if not all the great composers seem 
to have Alpine heads—can lay claim to an especial 
gift for harmony, as one anthropologist has suggested 
to me. And it would be very interesting to know 
what similarity, if any, could be traced between, 
let us say, the folk-songs of the Cevennes and of 
Bavaria, the inhabitants of both districts being 
practically pure Alpines. But that is not the point. 
When we talk nowadays of musical nationalism, not 
even the most fanatical of musical patriots is so 
local in his patriotism as to suggest, for instance, 
that the inhabitant of Dorchester should rigidly 
confine his attention to the folk-songs of Wessex, 
or the inhabitants of Rouen be prevented from 
studying anything but the traditional music of 
Normandy. What is meant by nationalistic music 
is the music of one particular nation as geogra- 
phically defined in the map of Europe. And in 
the racial sense it must be obvious that any such 
meaning is absurd. Otherwise we might expect to 
find some similarity between the folk-songs of the 
South of England and the North of Italy, and very 
little difference indeed between the folk-songs of 
any European nations. While, as a matter of fact, 
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we know that, except in the comparatively rare 
cases where tunes are found to be common to many 
nations, there are great differences. Wherefore, it 
seems to me that to rest musical nationalism on a 
racial basis is preposterous. 

Nevertheless, just as different nationalities, des- 
pite their common racial origins, have evolved 
different speaking languages, so they have (though, 
of course, in a vastly less degree) evolved different 
musical languages. We need not go into the ques- 
tion of how or why this has happened. In 
the beginning, perhaps, the partiality of a tribe 
for a certain instrument led to a distinct out- 
line of musical phrase; and the natural rhythm 
of the language must have helped to develop 
characteristic cadences in the music. For instance, 
Mr. Dent points out in his excellent book, ‘‘ Mozart’s 
Operas,”’ that the “‘ squareness ”’ of German as dis- 
tinct from the asymmetry of Italian verse leads the 
same composer (Mozart) to set German and Italian 
words to a music noticeably different in kind. And 
what was true of a great composer at a time when 
the art of music was more or less fully developed 
must, I think, have been even more true of the 
hundreds of unknown composers who wrote when 
the art was still in its cradle. Besides, do we not, 
as a matter of fact, all know certain well-defined 
differences between the musical contours of various 
nationalities ? Who does not recognize the Wag- 
nerian falling seventh as peculiarly German; the 
monotone recitative as peculiarly Latin? More- 
over, anybody familiar with Dowland and his Eliza- 
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bethan contemporaries will, I think, notice a com- 
mon English factor of what may be called irregu- 
larity in their music. These differences, of course, 
are directly due to the inflexions of the various 
languages. And it is reasonable to suppose that, 
if a composer becomes accustomed to use a distinct 
musical phraseology in setting words, he will not 
be able, even if he so wish, to dispense with it when 
writing purely instrumental music. 

To this extent, at any rate, the study of his national 
folk-songs is useful to a composer, in that it does 
teach him how to set his language to music, and 
consequently—because all languages require differ- 
ent musical rhythms and cadences—how to give a 
distinctive flavour to his music in general. On the 
other hand, it is also true that some of the composers 
who best set their own language to music were little 
influenced by folk-song. The most obvious instance 
to an Englishman is Arthur Sullivan, who, whatever 
his other defects may have been, was undoubtedly 
a master of setting English words to music. 

The fact of the matter is that folk-music—especi- 
ally when it is as intrinsically excellent as that of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland—is quite 
admirable until people begin to make a cult of it. 
Further, about its practical utility there can surely 
be no doubt whatever. To composers of a certain 
type, from Manuel de Falla in Spain to Vaughan- 
Williams in England, it offers just the point d’appui 
necessary to make their music distinctive and de- 
lightful, probably because their various mentalities 
have a natural sympathy towards it. But to pre- 
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tend that no composer can be characteristically 
“national” without the use of folks-songs is 
ludicrous. 

To begin with, the converse is so palpably untrue. 
Serov and Rubinstein, even some of the Italian 
composers who formerly haunted St. Petersburg 
as their compatriots still haunt New York, made 
use of Russian folk-songs. Yet their whole locus 
standi was one of opposition to nationalism and 
its apostles, the ‘‘ School of Five.”” Because they 
used Russian tunes as thematic material they did 
not write Russian music—any more than Dvofak 
wrote American music because he used some negro 
melodies in the New World symphony. 

On the contrary, it seems to me nonsensical to 
deny the qualifications of “ national’? to some 
composers unaffected by folk-song. For instance 
there is the Irishman, Arthur Sullivan, already 
mentioned. If his music be not typically British, 
the characteristic seems to me to have no meaning. 
The songs from his comic operas are known to every 
Briton, sung by every Briton and loved by every 
Briton. Moreover, they are, perhaps, one of the 
principal links between the English-speaking race 
in England and the English-speaking race in 
America, as any English musician who visits the 
States will soon discover for himself. Surely we 
are not going to deprive him of his musical nation- 
ality because he did not base an aria on the tune of 
‘“‘ The Cuckoo ” or a dance on the rhythm of “ Bean- 
setting ”’ ? 

Moreover, Massenet, the typical French com- 
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poser, did not, so far as I know, use folk-songs at 
all, any more than Debussy or Ravel, both equally 
characteristic French products. César Franck 
(incidentally a Belgian), on whom is founded the 
musical school which we recognize, and rightly 
recognize, as typical of modern France, did not 
concern himself with folk-music. The truth seems 
to be that the question is one of a certain feeling, 
a certain method of procedure, sometimes a certain 
orchestral technique, rather than any inevitable 
worship of folk-music as such. A composer can 
no more flavour his music with nationalism to 
order that he may add a cubit to his stature, as 
Mendelssohn ought to have discovered when he 
tried to write a Scotch symphony. Nationalism 
is a kind of musical subconsciousness which may be 
instinctively called to the front, but never deliber- 
ately mobilized. To try to define its quality in 
exact words were as impossible, not to say foolish, 
as to try to reduce the distinctive charm of an 
English landscape to its chemical constituents or 
to describe the peculiar excellence of Chateau 
Yquem in terms of scientific analysis. While 
sharing all Mr. Newman’s dislike of loose generaliza- 
tions, I refuse to believe that nothing has any real 
existence that cannot be particularized or defined 
as if it were a chair or a table. 

Nevertheless, it does seem impossible to formulate 
a nationalistic theory on any satisfactory esthetic 
basis; nor is there any reason so to do. Given 
healthy surroundings and free play, the nationalism 
of composers will assert itself just in proportion to 
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its vitality and usefulness. In a flourishing musical 
community, so it seems to me, there would be room 
for the nationalist and cosmopolitan composer to 
develop their talents side by side. That my own 
personal preferences favour the former I do not 
pretend to deny, particularly when, as in England, 
we appear to be rather at the beginning than at 
the end of a musical movement. But personal 
preferences are neither more nor less than personal 
preferences, and many people think otherwise. 
Besides it is ridiculous to lay down any general 
rule on a subject obviously so debatable. Are 
we to belittle the cosmopolitan Mozart because we 
admire the nationalist Wagner, or eschew Tallis 
because we frequent Handel ? 

All the efforts of the musical nationalist, then, 
should be confined to the building-up of a distinc- 
tive musical community as _ self-supporting as 
possible. If this object can be obtained, it should 
follow, as a corollary, that the music produced will 
have the best possible chance of truly reflecting 
its environment. And surely in that lies the real 
artistic importance of the whole matter! When 
the anti-nationalist, Mr. Newman, asks us what is 
the common Italian denominator in the music of 
Verdi and Palestrina, he may imagine he has pul- 
verized our defences by this reductio ad absurdum. 
But we may effectively ask him in return if he 
imagines that a country does not change in the 
course of centuries. As a matter of fact, does not 
Palestrina perfectly represent the Italy of the 
sixteenth and Verdi the Italy of the nineteenth 
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century ? Both composers—and many more differ- 
ing as widely—go to make up the distinctive whole ~ 
that we recognize as typically Italian. 

In the same way two composers such as Perosi 
and Mascagni represent two more or less distinct 
environments in contemporary Italy, the operatic 
and the ecclesiastical. They are dissimilar yet 
linked together because they dramatize, so to say, 
two out of the many main characteristics which, 
viewed in the mass, ave modern Italy. In different 
ways and degrees one finds the same thing true of 
all countries. Sir Charles Stanford, freed from the 
tutelage of Brahms, often represents what we may 
call the public-school environment of England ; 
Sir Edward Elgar is very typical of Anglo- and 
Roman Catholic circles generally; Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams stands for the ever-increasing number 
of people interested in the revival of folk-art. 

Again, the music of both Richard Strauss and 
Humperdinck could not possibly be mistaken for 
anything but German, but the former represents 
the more truculent and the latter the more peace- 
able variety of German “ Kultur.’”’ A nation, to 
borrow Bergson’s cinematographic metaphor, is a 
whole story consisting of thousands of different 
pictures. A nation’s music, to be truly repre- 
sentative, should be like unto it. 

If then, as I believe to be indisputable, the ideal 
of musical art, like that of all other art, should be 
to reflect contemporary conditions, it would seem 
that the compulsory basis of folk-music preached 
by certain enthusiasts might be positively harmful. 
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There is very little in common between our century 
and the times when Morris Dances and Folk- -Songs 
flourished. These represented, as a matter of fact, 
one stage of culture, while we live in another. For 
better or for worse this age is less leisured than 
the various ages which gave birth to these songs and 
dances. What may, for instance, have seemed a 
brief moment on the village green, or even in the 
village tavern, seems more than a trifle long in 
modern London. Moreover, the primitive simplicity 
of such folk-art imposes some strain on our inherent 
and inevitable complexity, so that, in reality, folk- 
art is to us a highly artificial thing. This is not to 
say that folk-songs and dances have little interest 
or merit. Obviously they have both, and Mr. 
Cecil Sharp who was primarily responsible for their 
rescue from oblivion in Great Britain, deserved 
even more gratitude and recognition than he has 
received. Nevertheless, I cannot believe that it 
is possible to restart them in modern society as 
going concerns. Each civilization produces its 
own popular art. Our modern “ folk-songs’’ are 
to be found in the hymn-book and the music hall, 
and our modern “ folk-dances’’ may be witnessed 
1 The war proved this once and for all. When the sol- 
diers invented (in the true folk-tradition) topical or obscene 
verses, they nearly always sang them to the tune of some 
popular hymn. And it is significant that ‘‘ Tipperary,” 
which came to occupy, at the beginning of the war, almost 
the place of a second national anthem, was an importation 
from America, via the music halls. I am inclined to think 
that the rapid communications and the close interlocking 


of the whole modern world have in fact diminished the 
usefulness as well as the possibility of folk-art, 
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at the Palais-de-Danse, Hammersmith. Perhaps 
the popular art of past civilizations is superior to © 
that of our own; but this is not the point, which 
seems to me to be that, superior or inferior, it is 
incompatible with the psychology of present-day 
conditions. On the other hand, we know that 
the special genius of a man like Moussorgsky can 
make the most wonderful, so to speak, “‘ up-to-date ”’ 
use of traditional music; wherefore, any attempt 
to axiomatize in a negative sense seems crassly 
foolish. But it must not be forgotten that neither 
Moussorgsky’s life nor his character was by any 
means typical of most composers. For instance 
he was brought up in an atmosphere saturated with 
folk-song and democracy, so that, naturally, folk- 
music made a special appeal to him. The fact is 
that Moussorgsky, like all other artists, was great 
because he really expressed himself, not because 
his means of expression followed any particular 
theory. Moreover, being Moussorgsky, and not let 
us say, Puccini, he was all the more interesting, 
perhaps, because his strong personality was coloured 
by the local Russia of reality, and not by the cos- 
mopolitan Italy of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. 

Incidentally, somebody may argue that nation- 
alism, if it is but the interpretation of environment, 
may reasonably interpret some cosmopolitan 
environment, especially in these days of rapid com- 
munication. The answer is that it may and some- 
times has, but that, on the whole, cosmopolitanism 
is fatal to serious art—cosmopolitanism, that is to 
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say, in inception, not in effect. For the most local 
inspiration may have a cosmopolitan appeal, as 
for instance, the music of Grieg. The cosmo- 
politanism to be condemned is that which has no 
root in any particular soil. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, it represents nothing but the frain- 
de-luxe and the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, an environment 
hardly worthy of artistic consideration. True, a 
great composer may, as he becomes famous, of 
necessity become more or less cosmopolitan. But 
the whole history of music shows that the founda- 
tions of his esthetic structure must be strongly 
local, perhaps because only from the comparative 
quiet of a stay-at-home life can be drawn the 
strength and leisure necessary to educate his musical 
personality to its fullest extent. 

In the esthetic sense, then, musical nationalism 
is a question of domicile like divorce. But just as 
conjugal domiciles as a base for legislation have 
led to much unnecessary muddle in the divorce 
laws, so I believe that musical domiciles, if con- 
sidered as a basis for generalization, will lead to an 
unsatisfactory criterion of nationalism. What are 
we to say, for instance, of a man like Stravinsky ? 
Is he, domiciled in France or Switzerland and 
associated primarily with that essentially cosmo- 
politan institution, Djaghilew’s ‘‘ Russian Ballet,” 
to be classified as a Russian nationalist merely 
because he wrote ‘‘Le Sacre Du Printemps”? 
Again, how shall we place Turina, who acquired all 
his most serious musical training in Paris, passed the 
most impressionable years of his life there, and is 
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nevertheless hailed as one of the most ‘‘ national” 
among the younger Spanish composers? And 
what about Honegger, the Swiss who has become 
the outstanding personality of the modern French 
school? We are not prepared to call Handel a 
typical English composer because he lived and 
worked so long in England, and we are not prepared 
to refuse to recognize Offenbach as the typical 
Parisian composer of the Second Empire because 
he happens to have been a German Jew, born in 
Cologne. Then there is the strange case of the 
writer’s favourite modern composer, Frederick 
Delius. By birth half-English, by citizenship 
entirely English, domiciled successively in the 
United States, Germany, France and England, he 
has—in his maturer years at any rate—identified 
himself entirely and of his own free will with the 
English school of music. He interprets English 
subjects in music; he appears to sympathize with 
the several ideals of the English school more 
definitely than with any other. In short, Delius, 
originally a cosmopolitan, has become almost a 
nationalist, just as John Field, the Irishman, became 
musically a Russian, or at any rate a thorough- 
going cosmopolitan. This whole aspect of the 
subject bristles with difficulties, but we shall 
not, I think, go far wrong in saying that from an 
exclusively musical point of view, the modern com- 
poser views nationality from an eighteenth rather 
than a nineteenth-century standpoint. He sym- 
pathizes with Goethe rather than with Bismarck 
or Barrés; his conception of musical citizenship 
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is mental rather than physical. Sometimes the 
mind and the body are at variance, the former 
desiring something incompatible with the latter. 
Speaking generally, however, a modern composer 
is free to make his ‘‘ musical home ” where he will. 

Wherefore, it is clear, I think, that the only 
broad general basis for nationalism is not esthetic 
at all, but social, economic. Cultured amateurs 
may talk about the advantages of studying foreign 
scores ; musical critics argue about nationalist or 
cosmopolitan “‘ schools ’’ ; partisans of the primitive 
exalt a belief in folk-music to the sanctity of a 
religious dogma; all these different attitudes may 
be considered good, bad or indifferent according to 
personal tastes. But they are not sufficiently 
general to command or even to deserve universal 
acceptance. Only on a social basis, it seems to 
me, can the doctrine of musical nationalism be 
proclaimed absolutely unassailable. 

For if music be a socializing factor, as has been 
previously suggested, it follows that every society 
has a direct interest in maintaining an independent 
healthy musical life of its own, It seems prima 
facie as absurd for a nation to import its composers 
and musicians as to import its army and navy. 
Could any Utopia possibly be called complete that 
was unable to provide the music sufficient for its 
own needs? And if we may not aspire to the self- 
sufficiency of Plato’s Republic, at least we ought 
to refuse ever again to condescend to the parasitism 
of Victoria’s England. Our pride, if nothing else, 
should forbid our being content perpetually to 
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borrow composers and interpreters from the rest 
of Europe; for to consume without producing is 
no more admirable in the domain of cosmopolitan 
art than anywhere else. The ideal of the “‘ good 
European ”’ should surely be to add to the common’ 
fund, not to live on what is already in existence. 
And to-day, when so much contemporary music 
suffers from artificiality and pose, there is an especial 
reason for England, whose best musical traditions 
have always been characterized by a certain fresh- 
ness and spontaneity, to make her contribution to 
the European exchequer as substantial as possible. 

Incidentally it may not be altogether inapposite 
to remind ourselves that England, had she been as 
dependent on the Continent for musical supplies 
as she used to be, would have had practically no 
music during the late war, that is to say during a 
time when music was especially needed to counter- 
balance the horrors of actuality. There would 
have been no conductors, no instrumentalists, no 
singers, and we should in fact have found ourselves 
in precisely the same position as regards music in 
general as the large public used to think (I need 
hardly say quite wrongly) that we were as regards 
modern composers in particular. 

Similarly, what would happen to the United States 
if some financial crisis or other were to depress the 
exchange value of the dollar to a level with the 
franc? How would the Metropolitan fare? Or 
the great concerts at Philadelphia or Chicago ? 
Music in the States is not, perhaps, quite so much 
a mere question of dollars and cents as foreigners 
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are apt to suppose, but it must be admitted that 
American music is far too largely dependent on the 
importation of foreigners attracted by high fees. 
I doubt if a sufficiency of native-born American 
composers and executants could be found to 
maintain the musical flame at more than a flicker. 
From the topical point of view, beloved of journa- 
lists, this is perhaps the most striking proof of the 
advantages of musical nationalism, of the supreme 
importance of assuring a livelihood to a nation’s 
own musicians. 

But it is not the only one, nor perhaps the most 
convincing, in that great wars and financial crises 
are, happily, still the exception rather than the rule. 
The value of music, from the social point of view, 
is greatly increased if it is composed and inter- 
preted by actual members of the society to which it 
is intended to appeal. For instance, it is impossible 
that a Richard Strauss, describing, let us say, 
Munich in terms of music, can convey so much to 
the ordinary Englishman as a Vaughan-Williams 
writing a symphony about London. If he does, 
one can only say that music has entirely ceased to 
be in touch with ordinary, everyday life, and has 
become frankly a luxury—in which case it is bound 
to perish sooner rather than later. The English- 
man is familiar with London, and when the composer 
translates it for him into musical poetry, he can 
more or less instinctively meet the translation 
half way. Music may be a universal language, but 
a language is only intelligible if it talks of things we 
are able to understand. Thus, to have its maximum 
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effect, the music of a nation must talk to a nation 
about itself, because a nation rarely understands 
anything else. To soften the hearts of men, music 
must talk to them of their familiar ideals, their 
hopes, their fears—and how should a foreign com- 
poser know these as well as we ourselves ? Heredity, 
climate, food, education, prejudice, keep men apart 
long after the railway has annihilated the geo- 
graphical distance between them, and the art, 
musical or other, that would make the greatest 
appeal to them must be rooted in these things. A 
nation with no music of its own is only too apt to 
adopt towards foreign music the attitude of the 
adder, which, despite protestations to the contrary, 
refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. It often pretends a vague interest 
in the charmer’s personality; it discusses the 
colour of his tie, the pattern on his socks, and 
(especially) the length of his hair; it may even, if 
it be learned, talk a great deal about his voice- 
production, but it does not in reality hear his voice. 
In other words, it cannot force itself to abandon 
heart, soul and body to the magic of the charmer, 
though snobbery, fashion and pose may lead it to 
try and disguise the fact as much as possible. Thus, 
for the community to gain the fullest possible benefit 
from music, that music must be of the people, by 
the people and for the people. Above all it must 
be free from that sickening affectation which is the 
curse of so many modern musical societies. Not 
every nationalist is sincere, not every cosmopolitan 
a poser, but, on the whole, nationalism ought to 
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work for sincerity, because it tries to extract from 
music the greatest possible benefit to the community 
by encouraging composers and executive musicians 
to be as far as possible typical of the particular 
idiosyncrasies of the community. 

It follows as a corollary that musical amateurs 
must lose no opportunity of supporting those of 
their fellow countrymen who earn a living by music. 
Bread and butter may be vulgar, but they are none 
the less indispensable companions of the artist. 
Moreover, grinding poverty and lack of recognition 
do not by any means supply that stimulus to the 
imagination which the rich and successful would 
have us believe. Neither, doubtless, does excessive 
prosperity. But when, as in England, the latter 
Charybdis is reserved almost exclusively for the 
foreigner and the former Scylla for the Englishman, 
one cannot be surprised that our musicians view 
the rarer, if more insidious, danger with complete 
equanimity. 

Nationalism, then, does to some extent imply 
a measure of “‘ Protection,’’ and perhaps the French 
afford the best example of a community that accepts 
it in this sense, 

French music is like a tryptych, with images of, 
let us say, Massenet in the centre, of Reynaldo 
Hahn on one side and of Ravel (or, if you prefer it, 
Erik Satie) on the other. Ravel represents an 
infinitesimal minority of intellectuals domiciled 
mainly in Paris; his music and the music of his 
allies or derivatives represent what is known abroad 
as the contemporary French school. This school, 
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owing mainly to its real merit, but partly to its 
arrogance and partly, perhaps, to a genius for 
propaganda, has established for itself a world-wide 
reputation. Reynaldo Hahn and countless minor 
satellites represent the elegance and culture of the 
Parisian salon; their music is often exquisitely 
turned out and has become the standard of pretty 
little pieces played or sung by pretty little ladies 
in pretty little drawing-rooms all over the world. 
Truth to tell, the idols on the other panels of the 
tryptych have not always been able to escape the 
temptation of ministering to the devotion of such 
an elegant multitude, and even the music of a 
genius like Debussy suffers occasionally from a 
certain feminine smallness that has not escaped the 
notice of critics in other, perhaps jealous, countries. 
Massenet, the central figure in our imaginary 
tryptych, represents the real, fundamental France 
—ce Massenet qui sommeille dans le ceur de tout 
vrai Francais, as somebody once said of him. His 
music is impregnated with that particular languor, 
half-sentimental, half-sensual, in which the most 
material-minded of peoples loves to indulge when 
the opportunity for making money is past. He 
specializes in white lilies, dainty ecclesiastical 
legends and a mild eroticism, all the ingredients, in 
fact, which constitute the typical sweets of French 
sentiment. 

Readers of Romain Rolland’s “ La Foire sur la 
Place’ will need no reminder of the intrigues and 
jealousies between the devotees of these various 
idols, not to say, the positive dislike with which they 
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often regard one another. But let some foreigner 
criticize or express a doubt of the superiority of 
French accomplishment in any particular instance, 
the factions coalesce as if by magic, and a solid 
phalanx of ferocious Gauls bears down on the pre- 
sumptuous stranger. For instance I myself have 
heard a Frenchman who detested Massenet’s music 
inveigh against a foreigner rash enough to prefer 
the music of Puccini on the grounds: (a) that 
Puccini was an Italian and therefore vulgar; (0) 
that Massenet’s music might be bad but that it 
was Chiefly bad because he misused a really remark- 
able (and French) talent. On the other hand, the 
ordinary French amateur who cordially dislikes 
the music of “ The Six”’ will often instance with 
conscious pride the interest shown in their music 
abroad and will find in it yet another proof of the 
vitality and superiority of French genius. More- 
over, the French Government, with a foresight that 
might well be commended to the notice of White- 
hall, never loses an opportunity to support any and 
every manifestation of French musical accomplish- 
ment in foreign countries, so that French music, 
esthetically the most faction-ridden of modern 
schools of music, has acquired a cultural and 
economic unity that is an example to the world. 

Needless to say the French have always been 
known for their esthetic self-sufficiency—it is not 
for nothing that they have earned the title of ‘‘ The 
Chinese of Europe ’’—but the economic aspect is 
rarely hidden for long from the vision of a French- 
man. So that even Paris, the Athens of the modern 
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world as regards a craving for novelty, takes good 
care never to patronize anything that can be pro-. 
duced equally well at home, anything that is not 
frankly exotic. It will adopt a foreigner, in short, 
only on alternative conditions—that he has some- 
thing to offer which is totally new and strange ; 
that he is ready to be incorporated in the French 
scheme of things and to pay homage to French 
ideals and French supremacy. Thus there is effected, 
between the insatiable curiosity of Paris on the one 
hand and the sturdy exclusivism of France on the 
other, a judicious compromise which seems to work 
not unsatisfactorily in practice. 

I have ventured to give some account of what is, 
probably, the most strongly nationalistic musical 
community in the world to-day, because it depicts 
all the advantages and disadvantages of nationalism 
in the only sense in which, as I think, the term has 
any real meaning. So far emphasis has been laid 
primarily on its advantages, but it may be as well 
to consider for a moment the possible disadvantages. 

There seems to be a paradox, for instance, in 
the fact that an age which in other spheres of 
activity is constantly making efforts to evolve 
a universal language as a medium for scientific, 
commercial, and even general intercourse, com- 
placently regards the decay of the only universal 
language that has been for many years universally 
accepted. For more than two centuries, musicians, 
both amateur and professional, have agreed to use 
a species of standardized Italian in which to convey 
their meaning to one another. When the English- 
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man, the German, or the Frenchman wished to 
indicate that a certain passage of music was to be 
played loudly, they did not write ‘‘ loud,” “laut,” 
or “ fort ’—as the case might be. They all wrote 
“forte ’’—and everybody understood. Asa matter 
of fact, the adequate expression of practically any 
shade of meaning was available to anybody who 
took the trouble properly to master the technical 
jargon. A week’s study sufficed. Moreover, if 
and when necessary, the vocabulary could be easily 
and intelligently enlarged by any composer who was 
a real master of it. That such a convention had 
great advantages must be obvious to the least 
initiated layman. What would not the painter, 
the scientist, the archzologist give to enjoy similar 
facilities ? 

But musicians are contrary folk. Precisely the 
period in Europe which gave birth to a general 
movement towards cosmopolitanism witnessed the 
peculiar musical tendency of “ All the best people ”’ 
striving to be as French, Russian, or even English, 
as possible. From the strictly musical point of 
view this tendency seems to many of us to have 
been advantageous. But whether, in endeavouring 
to stamp a composer’s national characteristics on 
his music, there was any necessity to substitute his 
national language for the international musical 
vernacular hitherto used to enable everybody to 
interpret it, is not by any means certain. After all, 
in these days of rapid transit and easy communica- 
tion, good music, however local in origin, is bound 
to travel beyond the frontier, and, prima facie, it 
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seems rather a pity that it should not carry an 
intelligible passport. To take but one obvious 
instance, how would Grieg have fared if he had 
followed the latest fashion ? Would he not seriously 
have handicapped himself if he had written his 
musical directions in Norwegian? And to what 
purpose, after all? Is “Ase’s Death” any less 
characteristic for being labelled ‘‘ lento,” instead of 
whatever may be the Norwegian equivalent for 
“slow” ? 

Besides the average amateur—and after all it is 
the average amateur who pays the musical piper and 
calls the professional tune—must feel rather per- 
plexed if he wishes to spend a quiet Sunday playing, 
let us say, ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,” “‘ Elektra,” and 
“ Petrouchka.’’ To do justice to the first two, he 
must have a French and German Dictionary on the 
piano, and though, in the last, the directions are 
obligingly bracketed into French, the Russian 
stands ever provokingly and tantalizingly before 
his eyes. Of course, it may be maintained that the 
composer, by making use of his native idiom, is 
enabled to express shades of meaning more delicate 
than if he limited himself to the conventional Italian. 
Moreover, if this really is so, we must admit, in 
view of the extraordinary complexity and sensitive- 
ness of modern music, that there is much to be said 
for the change. Some of us, however, are not by 
any means convinced that composers ever made 
any serious effort to adapt their priceless lingua 
franca to modern conditions. Some of them 
positively seem to proceed to throw the Italian 
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overboard for pure joy of the throwing.! True, 
very few of them have yet gone so far as to discard 
the fundamental terms of ‘‘ piano” and “ forte,” 
or the conventional “‘p” and “f” that stand in 
their place. But the maze of “ allmahlich bewegt,” 
“innig,’’ “en dehors,’”’ ‘“ pressez jusqu’a la fin,” 
and such-like indications that I find at random in 
glancing through my scores, demands for its thread- 
ing a linguistic training denied to most musicians. 
Yet all these instructions might perfectly well have 
been rendered in the accepted Italian. If, to under- 
stand music, musicians have to familiarize them- 
selves with a few expressions in a strange language, 
there is surely something to be said for everybody 
learning approximately the same expressions in 
the same language, especially as the use of that 
language is already traditional. Some of the more 
progressive international music societies might do 
worse than consider the matter and appoint a 
committee consisting of musicians and linguists 
to bring ‘‘ musical Italian”’ up to date. It should 
not be a very difficult task, and the most fanatical 
nationalist could hardly maintain that the dignity 
and honour of nationalism were compromised by 
the adoption of instructions intelligible to every- 
body on the purchase of, let us say, a shilling hand- 
book. 

This is, however, a small matter; other more 


1 As, for instance, that exuberant Peter Pan of music, 
Percy Grainger, who in an endeavour to impress on the 
world that he would or could never grow up, used to trans- 
late quartet by “‘ foursome ” and crescendo molio by “ louden 
lots,’’ 
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serious dangers lurk in the philosophy of nationalism. 
Thus nationalism in music, like most other nation- 
alism, may easily become Jingoism. In other 
words, it may emphasize not only the merit but the 
exclusive merit of the home product or, worse still, 
it may insist, not so much on its own virtues, as on 
the vices of all foreign culture. The late war, of 
course, exposed the community to all the pernicious 
effects of these heady doctrines. First, we were 
exhorted, at the point of a scarcely metaphorical 
bayonet, to believe in the superioriy of all English 
composers and performers, Sir Edward Elgar was 
proclaimed not only the great composer that he is, 
but the greatest musical personality in Europe ; 
Albert Sammons was the greatest violinist—and 
soon. Needless to say this atmosphere of exaggera- 
tion produced in time the inevitable reaction, so 
that the unfortunate musicians, who had never 
asked for it and desired, as a matter of fact, only 
the removal of the equally foolish prejudice against 
English music and musicians that existed before the 
war, are still suffering from its baneful effects. Then 
we were threatened with the exclusion of the German 
classics from our concert-halls, and only the intre- 
pidity of Thomas Beecham prevented the banish- 
ment of Wagner from our theatres, Fortunately 
the good sense of the British people ultimately 
prevailed in this last matter, so that the world was 
saved from the ludicrous spectacle of the sins of 
William II being visited on the symphonies of 
Beethoven—in London. In Paris the madness 
ran its full course, and public performance of 
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Schumann or Schubert would certainly have led 
to the social if not the political ostracism of any 
rash concert-giver. Yet music, as other arts and 
sciences, should remain superior to mere temporal 
nightmares like the war. She represents a facet of 
that reality, of that eternal and universal spirit 
which, despite kings and diplomats, goes on living 
when frontiers and armies are forgotten. It is 
more than puerile, it is almost blasphemous to think 
that you are showing your dislike of a modern 
Germany by refusing to have anything to do with 
the productions of past German genius. It seems 
to me as if a man were to strike a statue of St. 
Peter in the face because he disliked contemporary 
Jewish plutocrats. 

Such extreme Jingoism, of course, is fortunately 
rare, and may perhaps be explained if not excused 
by the insanity that seems to be the inevitable 
concomitant of war. I should not have mentioned 
it at all but for the fear that partizanship of a 
reasonable nationalism might be taken as approval, 
to however limited an extent, of the follies and 
brutalities of nationalism gone mad. More insidious 
and hardly less harmful, however, are the evil 
effects of the doctrine when combined merely with 
a too rigid insistence on “‘ Protection ” in its extreme 
form. 

London suffered from an instance of this danger 
in the early spring of 1924 when arrangements that 
had been made to bring the company and the 
orchestra of the Viennese State Opera to Covent 
Garden were cancelled at the behest of the Trade 
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Union of orchestral players, aided, perhaps, by the 
influence of the British National Opera Company. 
Now here we have the whole case for nationalism 
as well as its limitations in a nutshell. Presuming 
(as accurately or inaccurately was stated at the 
time) that the visit of the Viennese Opera would 
have entailed the disbandment of our best, almost 
our only Opera Company, there was much to be 
said against the visit. This price paid for a few 
perfect performances to satisfy the cravings, how- 
ever laudable, of a few connoisseurs, might well 
seem too high. For the general mass of the com- 
munity, if it likes performances cheap and mediocre, 
is primarily entitled, under modern conditions, to 
all the cheapness and mediocrity that it likes. 
Besides, from any point of view, the demise of a 
permanent Opera Company in this country would 
scarcely have been counterbalanced by a two 
months’ visit from a foreign Opera Company that, 
once safely home, might, like the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro and his family, ‘‘ never, never, never cross the 
sea again.” 

The orchestral opposition, on the other hand, 
painted the dangers of crude economic nationalism 
in glaring colours for all to see. There was no 
question here of anything but “ keeping the foreigner 
out,” for the orchestral players, so far as one could 
judge, cared not an iota who occupied the stage 
at Covent Garden so long as they were able to sit 
in the orchestra pit and maintain intact the dis- 
graceful privilege, too often claimed by English 
orchestras, in accordance with which one man is 
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able to attend rehearsals and be paid for them while 
another may attend the performance and be paid 
for that. 

Sooner or later this attitude was bound to lead to 
trouble. It is impossible, to begin with, to buy 
the services of orchestral players as soap, cheese 
or margarine are ordered at a department store, 
however much these gentlemen may wish to assimi- 
late themselves to such purely commercial products. 
One oboist or trombonist, for instance, is not in 
fact as good as another; nor are rehearsals mere 
fads on the part of eccentric conductors. Natur- 
ally the iniquitous system of “‘ deputies,’’ coupled 
with the grave economic crisis that then afflicted 
the English musical world, had led to a very definite 
lowering of the standard of performance. As a 
result the audiences at operas and most concerts 
had begun surely and not very slowly to dwindle. 
If ever there was a time when something seemed 
necessary to revivify the interest of the English 
public in music as a whole, that time was in 1924. 
Presuming that the Viennese performances were of 
a quality to render that service, no vested interest 
should have been permitted to hinder them. Indeed 
any musician far-sighted enough to understand his 
own business would have done everything possible 
to encourage them, because, if the cause of music 
suffers as a whole, no prosperity of a constituent 
part, however important, can be anything but 
evanescent. 

Rightly or wrongly this seems to me the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. The creed of nation- 
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alism, whether esthetic or economic, I think to be 
on the whole beneficial to music, but only so long 
as men realize that in the arts as in religion there 
is something more important even than a creed— 
the “‘ spirit which giveth life.” To musicians the 
glory and love of music for its own sake must remain 
the ultimate criterion of values. Local and personal 
considerations are only valuable if and when they 
promote the good of that general cause which should 
claim the passionate devotion of us all. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC 


HE art of music suffers from one inevitable 
handicap unimposed on literature and all 
the other arts with the exception of that 

of the dramatist : it is, in its nature, a partnership. 
Sometimes it is a partnership between the composer 
and one performer as, for instance, in the case of 
a piano sonata; sometimes between the composer 
and two or more performers as, for instance, in the 
case of an accompanied song or a quartet; some- 
times, as, for instance, in the case of an orchestral 
work, between the composer and conductor with 
some eighty instrumentalists, or, in the case of an 
opera or oratorio, some hundreds of instrumentalists 
and singers under the latter’s command. A partner- 
ship, however, it always remains except when the 
composer is his own interpreter, an exception so 
rare as to be negligible in practice ; and even here 
there is, so to say, a kind of sleeping partnership 
between the dual personalities of the musician as 
composer and the musician as executant. 

It must be pointed out, however, that there exists 
a school of thought which claims that a composer 
can speak direct to any educated musician by 

Ill 
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printed notes alone. In other words, it is claimed 
that sufficient familiarity with scores, even the most 
complicated orchestral scores, will enable the 
initiated to grasp the composer’s whole meaning 
and to experience the greatest possible effect of his 
composition. Protagonists of this doctrine hope 
that the day may come when Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies will be read in schools with the same facility 
as Shakespeare’s plays, and the extremists even 
aver that they can obtain more satisfaction from 
silent study of a composer’s work than from its 
public performance, because they are thus able, 
as they claim, to enjoy what is in fact an ideal 
performance rarely, if ever, heard in the concert- 
hall. 

Such claims can in no wise be disproved ; indeed 
in view of the capacity and integrity of those who 
put them forward there is no reason to doubt their 
validity. Nevertheless I think that few people 
will ever soar to the rarefied atmosphere in which 
such enjoyment of music is possible. I can only 
judge by my own case, about which, at any rate, I 
can be wholly explicit and honest. Having had a 
technical training in music superior to that of most 
amateurs, though inferior, of course, to that of a 
composer of the first or even of the second rank, 
I can read nearly all piano and vocal music and 
most classical orchestral scores with tolerable ease, 
so that I obtain a more or less satisfactory idea of 
how the music sounds. In the case of works already 
familiar to me I can sometimes recall, with varying 
degrees of effort, the actual effects produced in per- 
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formance, but in the case of modern orchestral works 
which I do not know I can frankly hear little or, 
in very many cases, nothing. Indeed I find it 
exceedingly difficult to believe that anybody by 
mere reading can wholly grasp, for instance, the 
effect of Schénberg’s ‘“ Pierrot Lunaire”’ or of 
Honegger’s ‘‘ Pacific No. 231.’’ Somebody might 
be able to obtain a, so to say, intellectual bird’s-eye 
view of these and similar works, but that he can 
capture the physical sensations, the delicious shiver 
or the involuntary shudder caused by the music 
is frankly incredible to me. This very personal, 
excursion will, I hope, be forgiven; it has been 
undertaken only because, in these matters, complete 
honesty is of some value and complete honesty can 
only be obtained by self-probing. Thus, if I still 
prefer to hear, shall we say, “‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ” 
or “ Meistersinger’’ or Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ”’ 
Symphony—three compositions especially dear and 
entirely familiar to me—rather than to read them 
in an arm-chair at home, I think it improbable that 
nine out of ten musicians of average, even of some- 
what superior, equipment will not prefer to do 
likewise. And if this be true of music already 
heard, how much more true must it be of music not 
yet performed? After all, music is not a thing of 
pure intellect and abstraction; there is a physical 
side to it. Essentially, unlike the proverbial good 
child, it is meant to be heard and not seen. I am 
not even sure that in certain circumstances the gift 
of sound-imagination induced by a too assiduous 
study of the printed notes does not become danger- 
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ous in that it may induce an attachment of excessive 
importance to the structural and incidental details 
of music. At any rate I never met a composer yet 
who did not wish himself and his friends to hear his 
compositions in actual performance. Can any effort 
of the imagination, however potent, really supplant 
the actual effect on the ear of the rush of violin- 
bows or the pulsation of the drum or the attack of 
the brass ? 

In practice, then, I feel justified in neglecting 
the infinitesimal minority which is satisfied with 
mere perusals of scores. To the community at 
large the composer must be interpreted or have no 
real existence. It is most unfair, of course, but fair- 
ness has never been a characteristic of our imperfect 
world, the unfortunate result of the first experiment 
in a six instead of a seven-day week. 

The composer, then, must speak to the world 
through an interpreter and not, ‘as do the author 
and the painter, direct: he is, as regards the public 
at large as distinct from a few dilettanti or critics 
of exceptionally wide experience, at the mercy of 
this interpreter, because the public at large judge his 
work, inevitably, by the interpretation which they 
hear not by the abstract possibilities which they 
do not hear.4 At times the interpreter obscures 


1 Incidentally the pointing out of discrepancies between 
the original idea of a composer and its presentation by 
an interpreter or interpreters should be one of the principal 
functions of musical criticism and might perhaps have 
been more emphasized in the chapter on that subject. The 
best critics, of course, habitually do this, and, in the case 
of more or less familiar music, do it very well. But in the 
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the composer’s meaning, at other times he intensifies 
it; at other times again he alters it, occasionally 
for better, more often for worse. But in every 
instance, whether the interpreter be a Chaliapine 
or a mere Smith, a Pachmann or a Jones, a Kreisler 
or a Robinson, the composer is presented to the 
public through the medium of a personality other 
than his own. 

Hence arises the quarrel, regrettably perennial 
among musicians, as to the relative importance of 
composer and performer. Let me say once and for 
all that in my view, as I believe in the view of any 
person with a sense of proportion, the problem has 
only to be fairly stated to solve itself. The com- 
poser, being the creator, comes first. If all the 
performers of merit were to perish to-morrow the 
world would suffer irreparable loss, but it would still 
be able to hear music, albeit indifferently played. 
If, however, all the compositions of merit were 
destroyed and forgotten the art of music would 
cease to exist altogether, for not even interpretative 


case of new music it is often an almost impossible task. 
Even composers who might be expected to know how their 
own works should sound, sometimes find themselves at sea. 
I once attended a rehearsal of a new work by one of the 
most gifted of modern composers. A certain section of 
it was tried over two or three times by the conductor 
with unsatisfactory results. He turned round in despair to 
the composer. ‘‘ There does seem to be something wrong,”’ 
said the latter rather feebly . . . and it then transpired 
after a few questions to the orchestra, that the trombones 
were playing a totally different section and had been doing 
so for the last quarter of an hour without any protest from 
anybody! Quis custodiet ? 
9 
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genius of the highest order could live for long on 
musical nutrition of third- or fourth-rate quality. 
Still, to acknowledge or even to proclaim the pre- 
eminence of the composer in the musical hierarchy 
is by no means to lose sight of the immense im- 
portance of the performer. Doubtless the public, 
impressed by the visible performer more readily 
than by the usually invisible composer, are always 
inclined to give the palm or the bouquet into the 
wrong hands, but nobody who has heard a Kreisler 
twisting a mere kick-shaw into a thing of sheer loveli- 
ness, a Pachmann revealing new beauties in the most 
hackneyed waltz of Chopin, a Chaliapine meta- 
morphosing “‘ The Volga Boatmen’s Song ”’ into an 
expression of the highest musical intensity, can 
deny to these men a magic power that approaches, 
at least, the power of genuine creation. Neverthe- 
less it is mot genuine creation, and from one point 
of view, I suppose, the danger of it must be reckoned 
the more insidious in proportion as the genius of it 
is more pronounced, because, as in the case of the 
sophists of old, it thereby acquires greater power 
“to make the worse appear the better cause.” 
This is the attitude taken up by the strict musical 
purists. JI appreciate without fully sharing it, for 
I cannot bring myself to frown upon genuine musical 
genius however and wherever manifested. The 
world has always agreed to worship blindly at the 
shrine of its Trilbys (she, as the reader may remem- 
ber, achieved one of her greatest successes with the 
tune known in England as ‘‘ We won’t go home till 
morning ’’), and who am I to pick a quarrel with 
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one of the most deep-rooted of human instincts ? 

Such magicians are, however, and must inevitably 
remain exceptions. Beyond this mere mention it 
is hardly necessary to take them further into account 
in our consideration of the proper adjustment 
between the relative claims of the merits of a com- 
position on the one hand and the excellence of its 
performance on the other. Henceforward reference 
to ‘‘ perfect performance ’’ must be taken to mean 
perfect interpretation of a work in the sense intended 
by the composer and of the kind justified by the 
nature of his music, not almost superhuman juggling 
that makes even poor material appear, for a time at 
least, entrancing. To avoid misunderstanding I 
would say that the three consummate artists already 
mentioned and their very few compeers do often in 
fact provide us also with ideal interpretations in 
the orthodox sense. No one can make the meaning 
of the Elgar Violin Concerto as clear as Kreisler ; 
no one interpret a Chopin Etude as faithfully as 
Pachmann ; no one present Moussorgsky or Korsa- 
koff or Boito as loyally as Chaliapine. I have merely 
attempted to discriminate between the aspects of 
them as virvtuosi and great musicians—which is, 
if I may so put it, the same thing but with a con- 
siderable difference ! 

The vivtuoso—to use the word in a bad and, 
perhaps, not altogether justifiable sense—may be 
defined as the performer of exceptional technical 
genius who rates the importance of his own person- 
ality first and that of music, however great, second. 
The great musician is one who, enabled by his 
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musical perspicacity to extract the meaning of the 
composer from the somewhat cumbersome and 
excessively rigid convention in which music is 
transcribed, devotes his whole genius to the best 
possible interpretation of it. Unfortunately he is 
a phenomenon even rarer than the virtuoso. Busoni 
as a player of Liszt seems to me an ideal example. 
Liszt’s pianoforte music is distinguished by a great 
quantity of highly ornamental fioriture, extremely 
difficult to play. The ordinary pianist or the 
virtuoso only succeeds in making us feel that they 
are very difficult and that he is no end of a fine 
fellow to be able to play them at all. Not so Busoni. 
Realizing that Liszt intended these passages to have 
some musical meaning, he sought it out and, having 
found it, made it clear to us all. Consequently, 
when Busoni played Liszt, the music sounded, so 
to say, “all of a piece,” and the ornamental passages 
took their proper place in the general scheme. An 
analogous process, with the technical difficulties 
omitted, takes place when a Casals plays Mozart 
(or indeed any other music) or a Bruno Walter con- 
ducts the “‘ Rosenkavalier.”’ 

For, unfortunately, virtuosity has spread during 
the few decades to conductors, and the passion for 
“readings’”’—in inception a _ characteristically 
romantic product—grows more intense every day. 
Not all great conductors are as faithful as Walter or 
Weingartner. The Mengelbergs and the Kussevit- 
skys are at times as obtrusive as any prima donna. 
Nobody can surpass them at their best, but I have 
heard Kussevitsky, to take but one instance, con- 
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duct Brahms’ third symphony in a manner which, 
whether pleasing or not to the audience, could not 
possibly have been that intended by the composer. 
In a case like this diagnosis is easy, because there 
are plenty of people still alive who know how Brahms 
wished his music to be played. Nevertheless, 
apart from any personal tradition, there are certain 
characteristics common to all classical music that 
must be taken into account if the music is to be 
accurately interpreted. No one would dream of 
presenting Racine in the same manner as an 
American crook-play or of interpreting Sophocles 
in terms of melodrama. It is the same with classical 
music. The classical masters conventionalized their 
emotions more or less—which is indeed the meaning 
of classicism—and to play their music as you would 
play that of Tchaikowsky or Balakirew or Stravinsky 
is to do it real violence. An interpolated accelle- 
vando or ritardando, a newly-imagined piano here, 
an unexpected forte there, may set an audience agape 
at the prowess of the conductor, but nine times 
out of ten the nearer an interpretation approximates 
to the directions of the composer the better it sounds. 
However the present age, with its exaggerated cult 
of personality both in and out of the arts, is scarcely 
likely to feel aggrieved at any proceeding that 
enhances the glory of a popular figure, be he con- 
ductor, instrumentalist, or singer, so that it were 
perhaps idle to protest too much. And the great 
composer has his revenge in that he alone is remem- 
bered long after the busy manufacturers of 
glosses on his work, and the ingenious contrivers 
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of ‘readings’ that he never intended, are 
laid in dust and relegated to the limbo of the 
forgotten. 

To the average person it may well appear odd that 
this question of performance should have to be dis- 
cussed at all. He will feel, most naturally, that the 
best possible performance is always of paramount 
importance and indeed should be taken for granted. 
Reason as well as sympathy undoubtedly commends 
this attitude, but the question is not quite so simple 
as it appears at first sight—though I will confess, 
here and now, that the conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to me to differ little from the con- 
ventional view of it. 

Nevertheless there is another side which must be 
fairly stated. Under present conditions in this 
country it is very difficult, and in some cases impos- 
sible, to be certain that music will be perfectly or 
even adequately performed. Are we, then, prepared 
to say that it is better not to perform it at all? 
Shall we, for instance, eschew ‘“‘ Fidelio,’ ‘‘ Cosi 
fan Tutte,” “‘ Tristan ’’ and “ Otello”’ because we 
have not the singers really competent to interpret 
them? Shall we abstain from ‘ Heldenleben ” 
and ‘‘Sacre du Printemps’ because there is not 
enough money to pay for adequate orchestral 
rehearsals? It requires more courage than I 
possess to answer these questions in the resolute 
affirmative, and probably nine out of ten persons 
will share my cowardice. There is too much to be 
said for enabling people to hear the masterpieces 
of the world, even inadequately performed, for any 
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such “ die-hard ”’ policy to commend itself to the 
majority. It was Weingartner, I think, who wrote 
that to hear the Choral Symphony perfectly per- 
formed once in ten years was preferable to hearing 
it badly performed once a year. But suppose, for 
a moment, that the choice lay not between one 
perfect and ten inadequate performances, but 
between ten inadequate performances and none at 
all, would the choice appear so easy? Or again, 
suppose the choice lay—a supposition that corre- 
sponds more nearly to the actual facts—between 
ten fairly good performances and one of irreproach- 
able excellence, would Herr Weingartner have been 
so certain ? 

Asa matter of fact, contemporary England appears 
to have answered the question not so much in the 
resolute as in the contemptuous negative. There 
are, needless to say, some excellent performances 
by English musicians to be heard, but, on the whole, 
the standard is not high. This might matter little 
if the fact were admitted and deplored, but it is 
not. The fashionable tactics pursued are either to 
imitate the proverbial ostrich and pretend that the 
performances are not bad—a proceeding especially 
popular in newspaper circles with reference to 
Opera sung in English—or to maintain, as certain 
people do, that the matter of performance is really 
of little account, or even, incredible as it may appear, 
that there are certain definite advantages in bad 
over good performances. 

The first of these manceuvres needs no discussion ; 
it is usually attempted with the best possible inten- 
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tions, from sheer kindness of heart or a desire to - 
encourage praiseworthy endeavour, but any justi- 
fication of it on zsthetic grounds is impossible and 
need not be attempted. The second, which appears 
to be gaining popularity every day, is more serious. 
With regard to this apparent preference for 
indifferent performances, I am convinced that the 
advocates of the paradox do not really mean what 
they say. Some argument and a great deal of 
listening have led me to the conclusion that what 
they mean by a “ bad performance ”’ is a perform- 
ance which is bad merely from the technical point 
of view; and that when they proclaim the advan- 
tages of bad performance, what they wish to proclaim 
is in reality the superiority of a performance wherein 
the underlying spirit is good and the technical 
interpretation indifferent to a performance wherein 
these conditions are reversed. Which, needless to 
say, is quite another proposition, for a performance 
wherein the basic conception is faulty and the 
execution perfect is not really a good performance 
at all, but an indifferent one, with, at the best, 
certain redeeming features. Nevertheless such loose 
thinking and inaccuracy of expression may be highly 
dangerous, because when the average person hears, 
as has sometimes been my case, a personage of 
standing say airily, “‘ Oh, of course the performance 
was bad; I enjoyed it thoroughly,” or ‘‘ What do 
mistakes and rough singing matter ? ”’ he swallows, 
so to say, the great man whole and goes away pre- 
pared to add his little quota of nonsense to the vast 
accumulation under which the art of music already 
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lies buried. Moreover, even judging the disciples 
of such doctrines by what they mean as distinct 
from what they say, I cannot help thinking that 
this belittlement of the importance of good per- 
formances at present fashionable in Great Britain 
has acquired a vogue positively harmful in effect. 

The case for it may be summed up in the conten- 
tion that it is better to hear a quantity of music 
of various kinds fairly well played rather than 
one or two familiar symphonies perfectly interpreted. 
If we must be impaled on either horn of such an 
arbitrary dilemma, perhaps most of us would choose 
what may be called the English as distinct from the 
American horn. For in the United States the 
tendency is to attach all the importance to the 
performance and comparatively little to the thing 
performed, with the result that orchestral and 
indeed most other performances are immeasurably 


1 J wish to make it clear that I am referring to perform- 
ances by professionals, not by amateurs. There is a great 
deal to be said for amateurs tackling only the best music, 
even though the result is not all that might be desired. To 
begin with, the excellence of the subject often helps to miti- 
gate the drawbacks of its presentation. Then, amateurs 
of real intelligence and imagination can do yeoman service 
to the cause of music in what may be called pioneer work, 
because, though necessarily inferior to professionals from 
the technical point of view, they can and sometimes do sur- 
pass them as regards intellectual equipment. The Operas 
at Cambridge are a good instance of work done by ama- 
teurs in the right way. Neither in ‘‘ The Magic Flute ” nor 
“‘Semele,”’ of course, was the performance really ade- 
quate to the genius of Mozart and Handel, but the general 
effect was good enough for us to realize the potentialities, 
more or less unrecognized at the time, of each of these 
masterpieces, 
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superior in the United States, while programmes 
are decidedly more interesting in England. True, 
in this country we can never hope to compete in 
the matter of orchestral performances until our 
orchestras are endowed to something like the same 
extent as the American orchestras, which not only in 
Philadelphia and Boston, but in Chicago and Detroit, 
now set a standard in sheer excellence to the whole 
world. But, quite apart from economic considera- 
tions, I doubt whether the desire to listen to perfect 
performances is as strong here as on the other side 
of the Atlantic. We have lapsed into a state of 
easy-going tolerance in this matter which has 
definitely lowered the standard of public taste. The 
English sometimes wonder why no international 
“stars’’ of the front rank are produced in the 
British Isles. It is not because of any inherent 
inferiority in voices or natural musical gifts, both 
of which are as plentiful in this country as any- 
where ; it is because a sense of that vague but none 
the less definite quality known as ‘‘style’”’ is so 
frequently absent in our performers, and because 
the public are not exacting enough to insist on the 
standard requisite to international fame. Why 
should an English artist sell himself into that very 
real slavery necessary to the attainment of technical 
perfection in playing and singing when he can reap 
an adequate reward, both as regards money and 
prestige, with half the effort? There are, needless 
to say, at least a dozen interpretative artists in this 
country whose conscientiousness is as great as their 
ability, but few human beings can be expected to 
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screw themselves up to the highest possible tension of 
endeavour unless some stimulus from outside forces 
them so to do. Consequently these artists, admir- 
able and wholly excellent as they are, never seem 
to cross the mysterious line which marks the 
frontier between the Republic of First-Class Talent 
and the Kingdom of First-Class Genius. Nor, 
to descend to a less exalted level, can a nation 
expect to produce a Frieda Hempel or an Yvoguen 
when it is completely satisfied with a Clara 
Butt. 

Again, harm is done to the cause of music as a 
whole by an insufficient supply of perfect perform- 
ances. The public, usually unbeknown to them- 
selves, become bored with music when performances 
are never anything but bad or, more dangerous 
still, mediocre. The continued absence of that sense 
of exaltation, which it is the primary function of 
music to induce, ends by depriving music itself of 
its attractiveness. For it is impossible for music 
to glow with its full radiance unless it is perfectly 
presented. The ordinary public, uncritical, with 
little or no sense of analysis, cannot be expected to 
understand that it is not the music but the perform- 
ance which is at fault. ‘‘ Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to come and pay,” as a cynic has written. 
Only the public, once disillusioned, have a habit of 
not coming and not paying which makes short work 
of such haughty contempt. There is no surer 
method of decreasing the numbers of an audience 
than an unbroken series of dull, ‘‘ adequate ’’ per- 
formances ; while one performance of the first class, 
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full of vitality and imagination, often kindles a spark 
of enthusiasm that defies the extinguishing capacity 
of a dozen really bad interpretations. The great 
musicians of the world, the practical men, are in 
no doubt on this point, leaving even the discussion 
of it to theorists and cranks. Richard Strauss at 
Vienna, Toscanini at Milan, Stokowski at Phila- 
delphia, would never dream of presenting anything 
to the public unless and until the mere possibility 
of technical imperfection were, humanly speaking, 
eliminated. Toscanini, for instance, rehearsed an 
opera so familiar as “‘ Aida’’ twenty-five times 
and then insisted on further rehearsals ; he actually 
closed the Scala Theatre for a fortnight during the 
Milan fair so that ‘‘ Nerone,’ the posthumous 
Opera of his friend Boito, should be presented with- 
out a flaw. Inevitably when music is heard under 
the auspices of such conscientious disciplinarians 
it acquires a significance hardly conceivable under 
our happy-go-lucky conditions. 

I can give, for what it is worth, a personal instance. 
Dvofak’s ‘‘ New World’ symphony happens to be 
a favourite work of mine. I know the score well ; 
I play it as a piano-duet and I have heard it per- 
formed once in Germany, once in Czecho-Slovakia 
and at least tentimes in London. It is, moreover, 
as any reader. familiar with musical literature 
will know, a comparatively simple work. Never- 
theless, till I heard Stokowski and his incomparable 
orchestra play it in Philadelphia, I had no idea of 
how lovely, how truly great, it was. Unsuspected 
beauties of contour, unguessed effects of colour and 
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rhythm revealed themselves, one after another, to 
my delighted ears. Henceforward the ‘ New 
World ”’ remains to me the masterpiece it really is, 
not merely a very attractive product of perhaps 
second-class inspiration. Another jewel has been 
added, for me, to the crown of musical royalty. 

Again, when in 1924 performances of Wagner’s 
“ Ring ”’ were given at Covent Garden with a first- 
class German company under a first-class Wagnerian 
conductor, after a lapse of many years, during which 
Londoners had been perforce content with per- 
formances of varying degrees of inadequacy, the 
supreme genius of the composer became immediately 
manifest. Many of us, half forgetting what a 
veritable giant the man was, had coquetted with the 
idea, at least, of the equal genius of his revolutionary 
or derivative successors. Half an hour of the 
music played as it should be played and sung as it 
_ should be sung swept all such illusions away. To 
the present writer, at any rate, and to many other 
persons as well, it was at once clear that Wagner 
had all these others, as the saying goes, “in his 
pocket.” 

It is perhaps permissible to give a last, more 
homely, example. Until Sullivan’s Operettas were 
revived at the Prince’s Theatre in 1919, few people 
took the music seriously. A long succession of 
performances on incomplete and incompetent pro- 
vincial orchestras, more than a decade of mal- 
treatment at the hands of amateurs, had sufficed 
to hide from most people, even from most musicians, 
the delicacy and the irresistible charm of Sullivan’s 
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scores. A learned historian of English Opera could 
dismiss him with a sneer, and our most talented 
teacher of composition might say (as he, in fact, 
did to a friend of the writer) that ‘‘ any musician 
can turn out that kind of thing by the yard.”’ Then 
came the phenomenally successful revivals of the 
whole repertory already alluded to. There was an 
adequate cast of singers, rehearsed and produced 
with the greatest possible care; there was a first- 
class orchestra to emphasize the almost Mozartian 
clarity of much of Sullivan’s scoring. Everybody 
flocked to the theatre, and Londoners heard with 
astonishment that distinguished foreign musicians 
considered the Gilbert and Sullivan performances 
some of the most interesting products of the British 
Isles. The composer himself rose from the level 
of a somewhat superior Sidney Jones to his proper 
position as one of the most remarkable British 
musicians since Purcell. Henceforward Arthur 
Sullivan’s niche in the temple of fame is as secure 
as it always was in the hearts of his fellow-country- 
men—and this tardy recognition is due to nothing 
so much as a well-timed series of proper performances 
of his music. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be 
that a balance must be struck between the desire 
for perfect performance that stifles the production 
of music in sufficient quantity and variety on the 
one hand and the desire for experiments in novelties 
or masterpieces that neglects adequate preparation 
and equipment on the other. Sometimes the 
pendulum swings too far in one direction; some- 
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times in another. The business of the critical mind 
is to keep its eye on that central point which repre- 
sents, as always, the only practical ideal, even, one 
hopes, the truth. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 


[Te teaching of music is a problem which 
possesses, obviously, many sub-divisions. 
There are the problems of the teaching of 

composition, of singing, of any and every instru- 
ment. In a book, however, intended to deal pri- 
marily with questions of general rather than 
specialized musical interest, any detailed discussion 
of them would clearly be out of place except in 
so far as they may happen to be germane to the 
subject in its broadest sense. 

Nevertheless, with regard to the teaching of music 
two main divisions must be recognized at the out- 
set :—the teaching and training of professional 
musicians and the instruction of amateurs, adoles- 
cent or young. Doubtless the first stages of 
initiation into either category are identical, or at 
any rate overlap, for the good reason that no man 
is born a professional musician. The question, 
therefore, of the musical education of children may 
be considered as common ground. Prodigies, as 
their name indicates, are exceptional, and may be 
left out of account. Besides, for the training of a 
Mozart, a Saint-Saens, or even of an Elman or a 
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Moiseiwitch, there are no rules, however general. 

It would seem, but is not, unnecessary to insist 
that the most important point in teaching music to 
children is that they should be taught—music. 
Too often people seem to think that technical 
instruction in some instrument, the pianoforte for 
choice, is the same thing as the teaching of music. 
It is nothing of the kind. On the contrary, I would 
say that more harm has been done to true musical 
appreciation by unintelligent teaching of the 
ubiquitous pianoforte than by any other agency 
whatever. To begin with the pianoforte itself is to 
“some extent a musical calamity. It is not in tune; 
almost alone among instruments it cannot sustain 
a tone except by an ingenious system of mechanical 
fakes ; it encourages slovenliness of thought and 
inaccuracy of expression, in that a performer whose 
incompetence would be immediately obvious on a 
violin, an oboe or a horn can produce a tolerable 
result on the too obliging pianoforte. For this 
reason, presumably, it remains (though not quite to 
the same extent as formerly) the instrument, par 
excellence, of the average amateur with a slightly 
sub-normal musical temperature. Nevertheless, 
whatever its drawbacks either inherent or secondary, 
the pianoforte is an instrument so convenient, so 
necessary almost, to modern society, that its popular 
pre-eminence is scarcely likely to disappear. Musi- 
cians, however, are entitled to protest that it is not 
indispensable, a viaticum without which no one can 
find his way to a musical Paradise. For in the 
popular mind musical ability is judged to such an 

10 
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extent by pianistic accomplishments that I have 
myself found difficulty in persuading people that 
some great composers, notably of course Wagner, 
played the pianoforte indifferently well. 

Granted, however, that nine out of ten children 
must inevitably and perhaps rightly continue to 
receive their musical instruction by means of the 
pianoforte, there is no reason why that instruction 
should be so soul-deadening as it too often is. Dr. 
Yorke-Trotter, for instance, has shown that musical 
intelligence and pianistic study among children are 
not incompatible ideals, though, quite rightly in my 
opinion, he insists that musical intelligence comes 
first. Consequently his pupils—and, for all I know, 
the pupils of other equally enlightened men—grow 
up able not only to transpose and extemporize, but 
even to compose. It does not matter if their com- 
positions are worthless or purely conventional; the 
point is that they approach music, so to say, via 
composition, not via Czerny, or a few isolated 
“pieces ’’ laboriously learnt and readily forgotten. 
Matters have undoubtedly improved in this respect, 
but how many girls and boys, whose musical facul- 
ties have not been and never will be awakened, still 
waste hours over conventional pianoforte lessons 
which teach them to hate rather than love the art 
of music ? 

From the strictly musical, non-utilitarian point 
of view, it would be better if all young children 
learnt to dance and all adolescents learnt to sing. 
Dancing encourages that rhythmical sense without 
which music is a vain thing, but which so many 
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musicians, both amateur and professional, notori- 
ously lack. Singing is a branch of music especially 
suitable to the amateur, because collectively, so to 
say, he can therein and therein alone rival the 
professional. This, however, is hardly a matter of 
primary importance. What is of importance is that 
Singing, in part-songs or in choruses, enables men 
and women to make music together. It is not 
inherently a selfish pursuit like pianoforte playing, 
that may indeed be said to stand to the lover of 
music in very much the same relation as golf does 
to the lover of games, in that it encourages excessive 
individualism and excludes the team work that 
remains the chief delight of musical as of most other 
endeavour. In a country like England, where the 
tradition of choral singing is well-established, where 
once upon a time no gentleman’s education was 
considered complete unless he could read a musical 
_ part at sight, little persuasion should be needed to 
convince people of the advantages of being able 
to sing, and we may even live to see madrigals, 
catches, rounds and glees as common in suburban 
villas as they once were in Elizabethan mansions. 
It may be considered equally desirable that the 
young should learn some stringed or other instru- 
ment, and should master the more or less outmoded 
rules of harmony and the still useful intricacies of 
counterpoint. Doubtless there is very much to be 
said for all these accomplishments, but it seems to 
me that for every one person who is able to acquire 
such a mastery, a hundred will be able to learn to 
sing. Indeed I feel that in fact every person should 
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show cause why he cannot sing, instead of, as now, 
regarding the accomplishment as a remarkable one.* 
For this reason alone it would be justifiable to regard 
singing as the foundation-stone of our musical 
structure; the building may remain incomplete 
without the other courses, but, speaking generally, 
it should be inconceivable without this beginning. 
Moreover singing is, all things said and done, the 
basis of music itself—which is another reason for 
desiring the common practice and knowledge of it 
among young and old alike. 

This is hardly the place, perhaps, for an apology 
for the human voice as a medium for musical ex- 
pression, but in view of the opinions expressed above, 
not to mention the present unfortunate decadence 
of the art of singing, a few remarks, however 
parenthetical, may not be amiss. 

It has been said that, up to the time of Wagner, 
composers, either consciously or unconsciously, had 
the human voice in mind when writing a phrase for 
an instrument. Despite obvious exceptions such 
as might be instanced in the works of Bach and in 


1 [ remember that on election to a scholarship at Win- 
chester College, I, in common with the other candidates, 
was asked the curious question, “‘ Can you sing ? ”’ to which 
we all, having been duly coached beforehand, returned the 
even more curious answer, ‘‘ All people that on earth do 
dwell,’ Clearly we have here a conventionalized survival 
of a ceremony at which every prospective scholar of 
Winchester had to sing the Old Hundredth to prove his 
fitness for admission. The modern equivalent—a capacity 
to stand on a chair and roar a more or less accurate version 
of ‘* Dulce Domum ”’ on every festive occasion when Wyke- 
hamists are gathered together is, from the musical point 
of view, an unsatisfactory substitute. 
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the later compositions of Beethoven, this is pro- 
bably true in the main. You can find traces of 
Bellini in Chopin, and almost every phrase of Haydn, 
Schubert, Mozart and Handel is singable. Music 
since Wagner has travelled far in the opposite direc- 
tion. If any single influence had to be traced in 
modern music it would be that of the pianoforte 
rather than the voice. Essentially, at any rate, 
modern music is instrumental rather than vocal— 
which may incidentally account for that lack of 
charm (an unsatisfactory term, but I can think of 
no other) with which the more advanced experi- 
ments in the art have been not unjustifiably re- 
proached. Nevertheless there is a _ revival of 
interest on the part of some modern composers in 
the possibilities of the human voice as a means of 
musical expression. It is, I suppose, part of the 
reaction against Wagnerianism, which was itself a 
reaction against the autocracy of the voice in the 
realm of Opera. In so far as Wagner did his share 
in overthrowing the pretensions of singers as distinct 
from what they sang, he is permanently entitled to 
the gratitude of musicians. The singer is wholly 
admirable as a servant of music and wholly detest- 
able as its master. The trouble is that the singer, 
directly he or she achieves any great competence, 
always seems inclined to capricious dictatorship. 
Omnibus hoc vitium cantoribus, wrote Horace nearly 
two thousand years ago, and those who feel inclined 
to look up the quotation for themselves will see how 
apposite the whole of it is to modern as well as 


ancient music. 
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Nevertheless, Wagner, in carrying out a necessary 
reform, did a certain amount of harm. It was 
once the fashion to pretend that Wagner wrote for 
the voice with more consideration than the 
Italian Opera-composers—Bernard Shaw put for- 
ward some such thesis in ‘‘ The Perfect Wagnerite ” 
—and that the “‘ Ring ”’ could be sung with as much 
vocal beauty as ‘‘ Rigoletto.” The first claim is, 
perhaps, a matter of opinion ; I do not think it is 
justifiable, nor, I fancy, do most other people. As 
for the second, it may be possible, even preferable, 
to sing Wagnerian Music-Drama _beautifully— 
Wagner himself thought so—but it is not apparently 
necessary. At any rate, it is not so considered by 
Wagnerian enthusiasts, who often seem definitely to 
prefer what can only be called traditional barkings 
to beautiful sounds. 

Wagner expressed himself primarily in the orches- 
tra, relegating the voice to a subordinate position, 
and his operatic successors—including Richard 
Strauss up to ‘‘ The Rosenkavalier ’’ period—did like- 
wise. Not only that. A number of song-writers 
even, nurtured on Wagnerian traditions, became 
increasingly inclined to transfer the principal 
musical interest to a pianoforte accompaniment, 
and composers generally never seemed to bother 
their heads as to what was effective or even possible 
for the voice. In this they were (and are) clearly 
wrong. Nobody would think himself justified in 
writing unsuitable passages for the oboe or the tuba. 
Is there any reason why the voice alone should be 
driven outside the pale of consideration ? 
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Against all this unmerited contempt there is at 
last a reaction, which is shown, I think, by contem- 
porary experiments in Unaccompanied Song and 
Vocalizations. Unaccompanied singing is, of course, 
no new thing in itself. There are the folk-songs to 
begin with, and not only in the streets of Cairo and 
Bombay and Rome but in the streets of London 
many of us have long sampled its delights as well as 
its drawbacks. Personally I have a great deal of 
sympathy with the ideals of the apostles of the move- 
ment. I agree with them that the voice by itself 
can be completely satisfying ; indeed, I have ex- 
perienced such complete satisfaction.. Nevertheless, 
Iam not sure that the effort to transplant Unaccom- 
panied Song to our concert-rooms will be successful. 
There is always a tendency to formlessness in writing 
of this kind. Such formlessness is not really con- 
sonant with the formal poetry set to music ; some- 
thing more rhapsodical is needed. What is more, 
in juxtaposition to other music and in the midst of 
the somewhat rigid atmosphere which, consciously 
or not, is associated with concerts, this formlessness, 
if any, becomes accentuated. Doubtless the average 
audience does not bother much about form, indeed, 
hardly realizes its existence as such. But it does 
experience a vague sense of aimless meandering 
and begins to feel bored. Perhaps, reclining in the 
comfortable arm-chair of a private drawing-room 
or swinging in a garden hammock, such a defect 
would hardly be noticeable ; concentration is not 
so rigid, and the senses can find contentment in 
the most general of general impressions, Such 
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conditions, however, are far removed from those 
that prevail in any public performance of music. 
The most effective piece of modern unaccompanied 
writing for single voice that I can call to mind is at 
the end of the first act of ‘‘ The Immortal Hour” and 
there the scenery helps by creating in the spectator 
the illusion of being in a wood. True, the prota- 
gonists of Unaccompanied Song are not Schuberts 
or even Duparcs. Some day a genius may arise to 
show how this particular form of composition can 
be treated with complete success. Till then, I 
think, the influence of: our modern environment 
will continue to prove too strong for its somewhat 
tenuous appeal. 

Vocalizations (that is to say, the singing of notes 
without words) seem to me more likely to win the 
voice’s battles. Essentially they are hardly newer 
than is Unaccompanied Song, for what are they, 
after all, but a development of coloratura ? Every- 
body nowadays thinks of coloratura in terms of 
acrobatics, and many people will agree with Dr. 
Johnson, who, being asked by a certain lady to 
admire it because it was so difficult, replied charac- 
teristically, ‘‘ Would to God, Madam, it were 
impossible!’ But coloratura may have a definite 
musical interest, as anybody who has ever heard the 
Queen of the Night’s arias in ‘‘The Magic Flute”’ 
properly sung will realize; Mozart makes these 
trills and runs pulsate with venom and spitefulness. 
At least two other composers besides Mozart held 
the secret of expressive coloratura writing: Bach 
and Purcell, Compare their writing with that of 
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Handel and the difference will be plain. Handel 
though in other ways a, if not the, model for com- 
posers as regards vocal writing, most emphatically 
had not the gift of coloratura. When he tried to be 
expressive, as in “ All We like Sheep,” he was merely 
grotesque. This is not perhaps true of some of the 
best arias, but normally, his writing in this style is 
mere ornamentation ; it is something quite extra- 
neous; it adds little or nothing to the musical 
sense. And Verdi and Rossini, to mention only 
two other great composers, were, speaking generally, 
like unto him. 

In modern times at least two composers have 
shown themselves capable of writing true coloratura, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff in ‘‘ The Golden Cockerel’’ and 
Richard Strauss in the humorous and expressive 
scena for Zerbinetta in ‘‘ Ariadne on Naxos,” but 
most of the interesting modern experiments in writ- 
ing for the voice have taken the form of vocalizations 
rather than definite coloratura. These vocalizations, 
then, are illegitimate descendants of the Bach- 
Purcell-Mozart colovatura, not of the more familiar 
species popularized by prima-donnas at “ cele- 
brity ’’ concerts. Even so they have moved far 
from the ideals of their parents. Agility and florid 
expression are become merely incidental to them. 
They present the voice precisely like any other 
instrument. Delius, for instance, shows a great 
partiality for such treatment of the voice in some 
of his works for chorus and orchestra—which is 
curious, for, of all our composers, he writes, I think, 
worst for the voice. Holst uses them in a similar 
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manner at the end of ‘‘ The Planets,’’ as does Debussy 
in the last of his orchestral ‘“‘ Nocturnes.”” These 
instances must suffice to illustrate the modern use 
of the voice in what may be called an orchestral 
capacity, though there are others, and I have no 
doubt that the future will see many more. 

Experiments in the treatment of the voice as a 
solo-instrument have been made by Cyril Scott and 
Rachmaninoff (neither very distinguished), by 
Wellescz (so difficult that it is hardly possible to sing) 
and by Arthur Bliss, who, in my opinion, has by 
far the greatest talent for such work. “Rout,” his 
most successful essay in this form, has, it is true, 
nonsense syllables intended to heighten the colour 
effect, but they were added after the music was 
written and do not, in any case, affect its character 
as a genuine vocalization. 

Artistically speaking, the orthodoxy of one 
generation is often the heresy of the next, so that 
no one need feel surprised at the reviving interest 
in the voice among serious musicians. It was 
bound to come and is very welcome, for of all instru- 
ments of music the human voice is the most varied, 
the most expressive—and the most natural. 

This exceedingly if not excessively brief sketch 
of one of the most interesting musical problems will 
show, I hope, that the art of singing is likely to 
become more, not less important in what may be 
termed professional music. From the point of 
view of the amateur an apology is hardly called for. 
Nevertheless, the nature of men is such that that 
which is well-spoken of is ever the more readily 
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favoured, so that I have ventured, perhaps unneces- 
sarily, to emphasize the fact that vocal capa- 
city is no longer regarded as a pariah among 
musical qualifications even by the most up-to-date 
minds. 

Granted, however, that the supremacy of song is 
inculcated generally into the minds of young people, 
and that when the proper time comes the training 
of their voices becomes an almost universal practice, 
there remains much to be done. From quite early 
years it is important that the young should imbibe 
. some idea of music as a whole. The best method, 

I think, of introducing children to the wonderland 
of modern music is by means of those orchestral 
concerts, especially designed to appeal to the child- 
mind, which Mr. Damrosch has made so famous in 
New York, and which have recently been introduced 
to London owing to the public spirit of Mr. Robert 
Mayer. At such concerts the conductor is also a 
lecturer. He explains in simple language before 
every piece what are the principal themes and 
has them played over on some instrument or other. 
Further, he takes care that the music played illus- 
trates in different ways the three main groups of 
instruments which together constitute a modern 
orchestra. Thus in an admirable concert of this 
‘nature given in 1924, there was a Mozart Serenade 
to illustrate the strings, Beethoven’s Rondino to 
illustrate the wood-wind, the Introduction to Act 
III of the ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’ to illustrate the brass, the 
Scherzo from Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony to 
show the effect of p7zzicato strings, and soon. Being 
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present at this concert, I watched the youthful 
audience with especial care. Their attention and 
enthusiasm were obvious, and I doubt not but that 
in many cases the foundation of a life-long love of 
music was then laid, thanks to the unimpeachable 
qualifications of conductor and orchestra, not to 
mention the wise eclecticism of the programme. 
For good performance of the music is especially 
important in such concerts, and as regards the pro- 
grammes it is difficult to say which is the more 
essential, the inclusion of nothing that is not ad- 
mitted as a masterpiece or the inclusion of suffi- 
cient masterpieces to establish once and for all the 
fact that the best music is not cut out in accord- 
ance only with one or two stock patterns. 

The advantage of effecting an early introduction 
between children and the art of music is, of course, 
clear to every musician, Apart from any acquisi- 
tion of conscious knowledge, the unconscious 
assimilation of the technical paraphernalia as a 
whole is of paramount importance. We do not 
quite realize, perhaps, the extent to which an 
audience meets an art-form, so to say, half way; 
but, as an instance, it may be pointed out that 
the most popular of art-forms, the moving-picture 
play, would be totally unintelligible even to an 
intelligent savage, because a modern audience, 
unknown to itself, takes certain conventions for 
granted. In the case of music, needless to say, 
the conventions are more subtle as well as more 
numerous, but the principle is identical and the 
earlier these conventions are assimilated, the more 
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ready is the mind to respond to the appeal of the 
art itself. 

Now we hear a great deal in these days about the 
teaching of music to the young, especially with 
regard to schools. There are ‘appreciation ’”’ 
classes and school-pianofortes and gramophones 
and what not. Doubtless these various methods all 
do good in that they familiarize the child with the 
structure of music. There is, however, danger in 
all of them. To begin with, the general danger that 
incompetent exposition, however well-meaning, may 
In fact produce an effect opposite to what is intended. 
As everybody knows, such a result is fairly common 
in school-life; many of us have never quite re- 
covered from the youthful perversity that regarded 
a subject taught in school hours as necessarily dull. 
And any art, music, perhaps, most of all, is peculi- 
arly liable to reaction of this kind, unless handled 
- with consummate skill as well as fervour. ‘“‘ Appre- 
ciation ’’’ classes seem to me likely, if and when 
they produce any effect at all, to encourage a too 
priggish view of music. It is not really desirable 
to classify musical or any other form of beauty in 
order of merit like schoolboys in an examination, 
to give an a+ to this composer or a #-~ to that. 
Yet excessive dogmatism seems to be almost inevit- 
able in classes of this description. The usefulness 
of pianoforte and gramophone seems to me, up to 
a point, less debatable—but only up to a point. 
If the pianoforte were always a good instrument, 
well played or well interpreted by means of a 
pianola; if the gramophone also were always a 
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good machine, used to illustrate the human voice 
or the flute or, in the case of orchestral pieces, only 
to recall music already heard, there would be nothing 
to say against them. But my (limited) experience 
of school-pianos and the playing of them is not 
encouraging, and I cannot believe that the ordinary 
orchestral record as reproduced on the ordinary 
gramophone can give to the wholly uninitiated a 
true idea of what the orchestra really sounds like. 
To begin with, the volume of tone is different and 
the balance of the bass instruments always remains 
deficient. I am the last person in the world to 
underrate the utility of the gramophone; as an 
adjunct, as an aid to memory, as a useful make- 
shift it performs invaluable service, but facts are 
facts, and no one was ever the worse for facing 
them.! After all, what in reality are the most 
satisfactory gramophone records? Apart from the 
voice (which is often perfect) and the flute already 
alluded to and, perhaps, one or two other instru- 
ments, the most faithful records known to me are 
those of modern dance music. There are two 


1 The record of Caruso singing Rossini’s ‘‘ La Danza,” 
for instance, is in itself sufficient justification (if any be 
needed) for the existence of the gramophone. Caruso is 
dead and I find it impossible to think that anybody will 
ever again sing this wonderful song as well as he. Yet 
future generations will be able to obtain from this record 
a more than adequate idea of how it really sounded. As 
regards orchestral music, I will admit that very modern 
compositions such as ‘‘ Petrouchka’”’ are reproduced with 
tolerable accuracy, but I have never heard on the gramo- 
phone any orchestral playing of classical or romantic music 
that fully satisfied me. There are, however, some wholly 
admirable records of String Quartets. 
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reasons for this, firstly, because the composition of 
the jazz-band lends itself to accurate repro- 
duction; secondly, because the demand for the 
product is so great that more time and more money 
can be expended on obtaining a perfect result. A 
fundamental and a casual reason in short. Never- 
theless a child can hardly be expected to appreciate 
either; all it will know is that the Beethoven 
Symphony it hears at school does not sound so well 
as the best dance records which it listens to at home 
—with the result that it may, not unnaturally, find 
more pleasure in the latter. I do myself. 

The fact of the matter is that music remains, 
primarily, the art of beautiful sounds and attractive 
rhythms. This is often lost sight of in a fog of emo- 
tional, intellectual, and even moral considerations, 
but nothing can quite take the place of the physical 
sensation caused by the sound or the rhythm on the 
brain. It is this that causes the delicious thrill, the 
quickened pulse which are the essence of musical 
enjoyment. It is to this, the highest, the most 
acute pleasure known to many of us, that we would 
wish to introduce the young in early life, so that, in 
later years, they may be able to realize the loveliness 
of the art without being hampered by the difficulties 
of technique or convention through which it is pre- 
sented. Familiarity, in this case, certainly does not 
breed contempt, but there must, I feel, be some 
familiarity with the genuine article. I do not deny 
the utility of the substitutes ; indeed, I know that 
in some instances it is a case of them or nothing, but, 
had I a child to educate musically, and were forced 
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to make a choice, I would rather that he attended 
one of the Orchestral Concerts for Children or one 
recital by a really good pianist or fiddler than all the 
gramophonic or explanatory séances in the board- 
school curriculum. For the important thing is that, 
like Oliver Twist, he should be kept “ asking for 
more.” 

Henceforward the line that divides the teaching of 
the amateur (the ordinary amateur, of course, not 
the exceptionally talented and highly trained indi- 
vidual contemplated in Chapter III) from the teach- 
ing of the professional becomes increasingly distinct. 
We stand, so to say, at the parting of the ways and 
the desiderata are wholly different. Let us dispose 
of the amateur first because there is but little more 
to be said of him and his requirements. 

Granted a young man or young woman educated 
in accordance with the ideas expounded above, his 
or her musical receptivity should be fairly acute. 
Presuming a real love of music—and if there is no 
such love it were better there had been no musical 
education at all—the important thing is to encourage 
the exercise of it in practice. The advantages of 
singing in this respect have already been emphasized 
and need no further discussion. If the youth or 
maiden has acquired proficiency on some instrument 
other than the pianoforte, an amateur orchestra 
should be found in which they can make use of their 
skill. If the instrument is the pianoforte it seems 
to me of the highest importance that they should 
learn how to read pianoforte-music at sight. I can 
imagine no more lamentable spectacle than that of 
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the individual who has painfully mastered half a 
dozen show pieces and cannot read a simple accom- 
paniment. He is often a trial to others and always 
a nuisance to himself. Indeed, if the choice has to 
be made, it is better to read well than to play well. 
For the development of facility in reading nothing 
can surpass the pianoforte duet. I am told that 
this form of music-making is now unfashionable. So 
much the worse forfashion. There is nothing more 
delightful than the playing of duets—the pleasure 
admittedly going to the performer rather than to the 
listener—and nothing better calculated to familiarize 
‘the music-lover, young or old, with practically the 
whole repertory of orchestral music. Moreover duet 
playing, or playing on two pianofortes, has the 
advantage of counteracting the inevitable egoism of 
the pianist ; it accustoms the mind to that sense 
of co-operative effort which is not the least among 
the pleasures and benefits of music. Above all it 
increases the chances of a young pianist to make 
music for himself. Admirably arranged transcrip- 
tions of the great classical symphonies are available 
to him instead of a comparatively limited number of 
sonatas and studies—limited, that is to say, owing to 
the fact that they are, relatively, far more difficult 
to master. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine musicians out of 
a thousand will support the writer in his contention 
that the object of primary importance in music is 
the practice of it by theindividual. No amount of 
listening to the accomplishments of others can pro- 
vide an efficacious substitute. Nevertheless, listen- 

11 
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ing to the right music in the right way is of great 
value and, needless to say, the amateur singer or 
instrumentalist should lose no opportunity to attend 
performances by acknowledged masters of his own 
particular speciality. But what, someone may 
object, is the “ right ” music, and, further, what is 
the “ right ” way tolistentoit? The‘ right ” music, 
from the point of view of this chapter at any rate, 
is all music, grave or gay, new or old, and the “ right ” 
way to listen to it is to endeavour to stimulate the 
imagination to appreciate the original intentions of 
the composer. In other words, the ideal, for young 
amateurs, is to hear as much music as possible and to 
try to like as much of it as possible. Idiosyncrasies, 
tastes or limitations will lead him towards specializa- 
tion soon enough. Inevitably one will develop a 
preference for the classics, another for the moderns 
and so on, but there must be as large a field as 
possible for the mind to explore before it decides on 
the particular patch that it would choose to cultivate. 

It is for this reason that concerts like the ‘‘ Pro- 
menades ”’ or the concerts of the municipal orchestra 
at Bournemouth are of such paramount importance 
in our musical life. Here it is possible for the 
amateur to be introduced to every kind of music, 
standing, so to say, cheek by jowl, taking its place 
in a general scheme instead of waiting for a place 
in some specialist enclosure. Incidentally that is 
the reason why, to my mind, nothing is so valuable 
in music as a multitude of concerts. If money is 
to be raised for the advancement of music, it should 
always, in the first instance, be devoted to the per- 
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formance of music, not to the endowment of pro- 
fessorships or scholarships or lectureships or any 
other abstractions. For a regular series of concerts, 
such as those just mentioned, possesses the unique 
advantage of inducing a sane outlook and a sense of 
proportion in musical matters, to say nothing of 
providing employment for musicians. In Bourne- 
mouth, for instance—I speak from gratitude as well 
as personal experience—music has become part of 
the daily routine of the town and is thought of as 
music pure and simple, not as the product of this 
or that fashionable or unfashionable composer. 
Which, so it seems to me, is just the right atmos- 
phere for any lover of music, be he amateur or pro- 
fessional, to imbibe at the outset of his career—or 
indeed at any other time. 

In considering the question of the best training 
for professional musicians I would venture, at the 
risk of wearying the reader, to begin by a repetition 
of the warning, conventional enough, and in fact 
already indicated in a previous chapter, against any 
hasty adoption of the profession of music. And to 
add weight to my own insignificant authority, I 
will preface the remarks on the subject by a quota- 
tion from no less a personage than Richard Wagner. 
It is extracted from a letter, hitherto unpublished, 
that appeared in the “ Neues Wiener Journal” in 
1922. So far.as I know it has not been translated 
into English, and assuredly my readers will be 
interested to hear what the great master has to 
say on a subject that must always remain some- 
thing of a problem to those who have children 
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or young friends contemplating the profession of 
music. 

This letter was written from Lucerne in January, 
1871, to young Rudolf Rolte in Berlin. After a few 
words of congratulation to the lad on his safe return 
from the war, it continues as follows :— 

“Your decision to give up your studies at the 
university in order to devote yourself exclusively to 
music worries me. Such a proceeding has in my 
experience led to the most tragic results. The mere 
fact that music appears to us the most important 
thing in the world should not necessarily lead us to 
become professional musicians, but rather to incor- 
porate music in the whole scheme of our life. Thus, 
music will ennoble and beautify our existence, while 
in the extremely rare cases when we adopt it as a 
career, we shall have acquired a truly beautiful and 
noble culture. 

‘“In beginning such a career, a person who is 
worthy and loyal enters into a bad milieu, the 
character of which I have on several cases sufficiently 
described. Indeed, I know of not one single musi- 
cian whom I could advise as a teacher for you, or 
whom I would wish you to frequent. I know of 
no school to which to recommend you. The real 
musician grows up wild, so to speak, and knows 
nought about anything except music. He fiddles or 
blows some wind instrument or other ; he sings—is, 
in fact, a real musician, And then, if he has the 
genuine vocation, he becomes a great musician. 
But nobody becomes such an one if he has already 
expressed his personality in some other way. Music 
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has the effect of a lovely intoxication. If your 
whole existence is permeated with the spirit of her, 
she will be your salvation ; if you make a conscious 
effort to grasp it, she will be your damnation. 
“Good fortune has presented me with a son in 
my latter years. He shall himself fashion his life 
in accordance with his own most cherished desires. 
The only definite plan that I have made for him is 
that he shall learn something that will be convention- 
ally useful. His mother and I have agreed that his 
first instruction shall be of a kind to fit him for the 
practice of surgery. Should he wish to become a 
musician, no one shall choose a teacher for him ; if 
he finds one for himself—well, he is his own master.”’ 
And the letter concludes with an expression of 
affection for and real interest in the recipient. 
The advice given by Richard Wagner to his young 
friend seems to me the only possible advice that can 
be given to any boy or girl who contemplates a 
musical career. In essence it comes to this: If 
you are a born musician, you will be a musician, and 
you yourself will and must work out your own 
musical destiny. Otherwise, better choose some 
other profession. One could wish that such advice 
were written in letters of gold over the portals of 
every music school in the country. How much 
unhappiness would be saved! How much tragic 
failure avoided | 
As a matter of fact, under modern conditions, the 
wisdom of it has become even more apparent. Com- 
petition is more severe than it was in 1870, the fight 
for existence more savage. The musical profession 
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has, I suppose, always been overburdened with a 
number of persons of moderate talent who derive 
a precarious existence by singing or playing for in- 
adequate fees. I have a suspicion that in modern 
England there are more of them than anywhere else. 
It is so easy to become a professional musician 
nowadays ; it is so difficult to earn a decent living 
when once the necessary training is finished. There 
is only room in the profession of music for the very 
best ; moderate talent is, to all intents and purposes, 
useless. 

As regards one point in the letter, the relationship 
of music and general education, Wagner’s meaning 
does not seem to me quite clear. Indeed, in a 
sense, he contradicts himself. What seems evident, 
however, is his obvious desire to lay stress on the 
necessity of self-development in the case of musical 
genius. His views would hardly be popular in 
academic circles. Yet in such wise, and no other, 
the outstanding personality in modern English 
music achieved fame. So did most of the great 
masters. It has often been said that the modern 
tendency to make easy the path to knowledge is a 
mistake. In the domain of the arts I am sure that 
this is true. Nobody is likely to succeed in an 
artistic profession if, from his earliest years, he does 
not feel irresistibly compelled to overcome every 
obstacle put in his way. The mere overcoming 
is a test of his vocation and his sincerity. 

Presuming, however, that the vocation and the 


sincerity have been established beyond doubt, what 
then ? 
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Clearly the first point to be considered concerns 
the advantages and disadvantages of training at one 
of those large institutions such as the Royal College 
or Academy of Music in London, the Conservatorium 
at Leipsic, the Paris Conservatoire and many others. 
Fundamentally the characteristics of these institu- 
tions are identical in every country, and what is 
true of one is more or less true of all, though, need- 
less to say, their respective merits vary from time to 
time. One is perhaps superior as regards composi- 
tion, another for singing, another for general musical 
education and so on. It is natural for an English- 
man, however, to hang his sermon on the pegs best 
known to him (though the writer has some know- 
ledge of at least two Continental Conservatoires of 
the first rank),so that the following remarks centre 
primarily round our two principal musical insti- 
tutions. 

It used to be fashionable to sneer at the Royal 
College and the Academy and to assert that a sound 
musical education was, of course, unobtainable in 
England. Nothing could be more preposterous. 
Our music colleges are in essence probably superior 
rather than inferior to most Continental Conser- 
vatoires. They have not the glamour attached to 
foreign institutions by those to whom foreign things 
remain very foreign, but for sheer competence of 
instruction it would in most instances be difficult 
to better them. Their whole history is one of diffi- 
culties courageously met, of much self-sacrifice, of 
conscientious teaching that has produced a type of 
orchestral player who is, in certain respects, the most 
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efficient in the world. They have raised the general 
standing of English musical life many degrees above 
that of fifty years ago. They have enabled the 
young musician of both sexes to acquire a reliable 
musical education at a moderate price, thus helping 
to cheat the musical charlatan of his prey. Let no 
one underrate this result. It is a fine thing to have 
produced thousands of teachers who know something 
of music as a whole in addition to that branch of 
music in which they specialize. Itisa fine thing to 
have produced pianists who can read music and 
singers who can play the piano. Above all it is a 
fine thing to have trained so many orchestral 
players renowned throughout Europe for their 
musicianship and so many composers provided with 
a technical equipment something more than 
adequate. 

Nevertheless, speaking generally, the great colleges 
of music seem to me primarily useful and successful 
in producing moderate competence in the moderately 
talented. There are obvious exceptions, especially 
among the composers, but I fear that the defect is 
inherent in all such institutions everywhere, Even 
supposing that the tradition of hard work is thor- 
oughly established—which is by no means always 
the case in our English schools—how can large 
institutions, based, of necessity, on cheap prices, 
hope to provide ideal teaching? The mere quantity 
of pupils puts it out of court. Take, for instance, a 
composition-pupil. If he gets two hours a week 
alone with his master he is very fortunate. More 
probably he will get one hour and share the second 
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with two or three others. The rest of the time he 
occupies in his subsidiary studies, in working alone, 
in following his heart’s desires in one direction or 
another. Composition being, so to say, the aristo- 
crat of music, has been mentioned first. But it 
should clearly be understood that the remarks above 
apply in greater or less degree to every kind of 
musical activity. The violinist, the pianist, the 
singer, are in precisely the same case. As a matter 
of fact the singer fares worst of all. It may, perhaps, 
be theoretically possible to learn singing by means 
of two lessons a week, each lasting half-an-hour, but 
it is not easy. It is, in fact, extremely difficult, 
because nothing requires such constant supervision 
and minute attention as the training of a voice. The 
amazing thing about our academies is not that they 
do not produce better results, but that their results 
are as good as they are, for inevitably such con- 
ditions encourage a tendency to underrate the 
importance of specialization, although the factor of 
specialization in music becomes more, not less 
important every year. Thus the most admirable of 
our musical institutions lays (quite rightly) great 
stress on the value of general musical education, but 
it appears sometimes to forget that in the case of a 
professional artist special accomplishment remains 
(perhaps regrettably) more important than general 
musicianship. For example, if a man is a tenor of 
first-class calibre, it is eminently desirable for him 
to know harmony and counterpoint and to be able 
to read music. Nevertheless, familiarity with 
harmony and counterpoint and facility for reading 
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at sight can never make up for his being a second- 
class instead of a first-class tenor, for in the ultimate 
result it is as a singer and as a singer alone that he 
is judged. Similarly with composers and indeed 
all musicians who are really going to count in the 
world. They stand or fall by their specialities, and, 
if general musicianship helps those specialities (as of 
course it should), so much the better for them, but 
the specialities, whatever they may be, must remain 
in any professional the factors of primary import- 
ance. Incidentally it is not perhaps without signi- 
ficance that English musicians are often criticized 
for deficiency in precisely this respect. 

There are further handicaps imposed on musical 
institutions of large size. It is quite impossible 
among such a rout of students, three quarters of 
whom, perhaps, neither desire nor expect to reach 
the topmost heights of musical accomplishment, 
to create a really exhilarating musical atmosphere. 
Doubtless the more talented and the more serious 
do, in fact, tend to draw apart. But how can a 
professor who sees a pupil twice a week for half an 
hour or even three quarters of an hour be expected 
to enter into that intimate personal relationship 
with him which is the foundation of the best teach- 
ing? Enthusiasm, tempered by experience (but 
first enthusiasm, and again enthusiasm), is the most 

1 The English have a natural, not unattractive bias 
for the general as distinct from the particular, and I have 
myself heard the worst of our actors defended on the ground 
that he was “ such a good fellow.”’ As if from the esthetic 


point of view the man had any existence at all apart from 
his profession ! 
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important qualification in a teacher of the arts. 
For if he be not an enthusiast, how shall he com- 
municate enthusiasm to his disciples? And how 
shall he communicate enthusiasm if he be not like- 
wise a friend ? 

This is especially important, perhaps, nowadays, 
because the relationship between pupil and master is 
not altogether easy under present conditions. The 
world of music seethes with revolution, and a young 
man of any promise is bound to be infected with 
new ideas and new ideals unsympathetic, in all 
probability, to his teacher. A musician, current 
prejudices notwithstanding, is not necessarily a 
genius because he is a revolutionary, but, as a rule, 
the young man with something to say finds himself 
impelled to say it in a new way with much striving 
and sweat. Mere facile respectability is an esthetic 
vice of the first magnitude in the young. Once out 
of the chrysalis stage they must spread their wings 
and fly independently, or be adjudged of no account. 

Everybody is familiar with the good boy at school 
who keeps all the rules, carries off all the prizes— 
and eventually adorns the Church, the Civil Service, 
or the pages of “‘ The Times ” Literary Supplement. 
For such an one there are still safe jobs in after life, 
despite the turbulence of the times. But for the 
musical ‘‘ good boy ”’ there is, so far as I can see, no 
career at all beyond a minor professorship at one of 
our musical academies. Asacomposer, at any rate, 
he is doomed from the outset, because composition, to 
win success, must be inspired by genius and original- 
ity in some shape or degree. A music student who 
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merely pleases his teachers is likely to please nobody 
else. Teachers are not there to be pleased, but to 
develop, so far as in them lies, the natural talents of 
their pupils. Ten to one, if the natural talents of 
the budding musician are of any value, he will 
quarrel violently with his teachers, although he may 
and should respect their attainments, and work hard 
to assimilate all the learning that they have to 
impart. 

Hence the extreme importance of the personal 
bond nowadays between master and pupil, because 
that better than anything else will maintain the 
mutual respect through which the best results can 
alone be achieved. Moreover, in essence the teach- 
ing of all art is primarily a question of personal 
association, inspiration, and example. Just as the 
pupils in the scuola of some great Italian artist 
learnt their trade first by mixing his colours, then by 
watching him and listening to him, and at length by 
covering the less important portions of his canvas 
with paint, so should, ideally, a young composer 
learn musical composition. Had I, for instance, a 
musical son, I should endeavour to send him to Ravel 
or Strauss or some other great master. Having 
previously learnt the grammar of music, he would 
there copy the master’s orchestral parts, in fact, 
“devil”? for him in every possible capacity. He 
would attend his rehearsals, listen to his conversa- 
tion with friends, ask him questions about every- 
thing in the world. Periodically he would submit 
his own compositions for advice and criticism. 
Finally, like Humperdinck, it is said, for Wagner, he 
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might even be allowed to score some of the master’s 
work. Few musicians will deny that such an 
education is the best possible. Very rarely, alas! 
is it available. More often, perhaps, the singer or 
the instrumentalist may obtain the benefit of instruc- 
tion on some such lines, but the mere expense makes 
it in many cases prohibitive. To an increasing 
number of people the conservatoire remains the only 
practical alternative. Wherefore the solution of the 
problem of training professional musicians would 
seem to lie in some modification of the conservatoire 
idea. Ina sense the Schola Cantorum in Paris may 
be said to be an experiment on these lines, but 
various extra-musical considerations have so entered 
into its constitution that a new and hypothetical 
establishment seems to me preferable by way of 
illustration. 

Let us imagine it, for instance, in London. The 
first essential for such an institution would be 
limitation of numbers, because the only way in 
which any institution can provide for specialization 
is by keeping itself small. So might it not be 
possible for our two great schools to combine and 
found a third, limited, say, to fifty students, for the 
benefit of their most promising scholars? A scholar 
would pass a year or two at the College or the 
Academy, following the usual routine. Then, if he 
showed remarkable promise in playing, singing, or 
composition, he would be passed on to the new 
institution, which should be primarily devoted to 
specialization. The singers and the players should 
have a lesson almost every day; the composers, 
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two long lessons a week, as well as every possible 
encouragement to become familiar with scores and 
musical literature of all kinds. More especially 
every effort should be made at our institution to 
develop between professors and pupils some such 
relationship as exists at Oxford or Cambridge. It 
should, in fact, be a musical University in miniature. 
Doubtless there are practical difficulties—the ever- 
present difficulty of money to begin with. What 
an opportunity for some wealthy and far-seeing 
lover of music! What a host of opportunities for 
those many amateurs, not exactly rich, but in easy 
circumstances, to give some financial and much 
social support! For the problem is social as well as 
financial. A proper musical milieu is essential to a 
community where musicians can grow up and live 
under the most favourable conditions; and in 
London, where it is notoriously lacking, the need of 
it is especially felt. One of the most vital problems 
is how to create one, a real one, not a miserable 
imitation that revolves (strictly temporarily) round 
the whim of some ambitious mondaine. The prob- 
lems of such a scheme are many and intricate, but 
I do not think that they are necessarily insoluble. 
At any rate I am sure that it is very much worth 
while to try to solve them, for only on some such 
lines can the best training be made available gener- 
ally to the best young professionals in the present 
conditions of society. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CRITICISM OF MUSIC 


"Te practice of musical criticism, as indeed 
of all art criticism, is little regarded nowa- 
days and perhaps not altogether without 
reason. Nevertheless the several activities grouped 
under the exceedingly elastic heading of the term 
in general seem to me to possess a definite import- 
ance of their own and to be worth consideration. 
The term ‘musical criticism” is not altogether 
satisfactory, because in fact the modern musical 
critic often undertakes many other duties besides 
that of criticism. He is at times an archeologist 
or an historian, not unfrequently a propagandist or 
a kind of ambassador between musicians and the 
public, occasionally little more than a journalist 
dealing with current musical affairs. The French 
have a term—‘“ musicologue ’’—which covers the 
different functions of him who writes or lectures 
about music, but English readers must perforce 
rest content with the terminology of their own 
language. 

In considering the problem of musical criticism, 
it is of some importance not to forget one of the 
axioms laid down at the beginning of this book— 
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_the impossibility of determining with scientific 
accuracy what is good or bad music. At first sight 
this may seem to limit the usefulness of criticism, 
but further consideration leads, I think, to precisely 
the opposite conclusion. If there were an infallible 
test of musical worth, anybody, by taking sufficient 
thought and sufficient time, could eventually learn 
how to apply it. The music critic, in particular, 
before embarking on his public career, might reason- 
ably be expected to graduate in the various branches 
of knowledge requisite to the mastery of it, and 
that classification by way of public examination so 
dear to the modern mind would then inform the 
world at large of the degree in which his judgment 
could be relied upon. Fortunately neither the 
professional critic nor the layman can hope for any 
such solution of their problems. The arts inevitably 
remain professor-proof, and long after every other 
form of human activity, from parenthood to pig- 
breeding, has been classified by a benevolent 
despotism into categories ranging from a+ to y— 
(or whatever may be their socialistic equivalents), 
they will survive as useful anachronisms, as timely 
reminders of the limitations of arid dogmatism. 


And musical criticism, apart from any inherent © 


artistic merit it may possess as criticism, will survive 
(if at all) with them in its capacity of a satellite of 
one of the most glorious suns in the esthetic universe. 

The music critic, then, is in a position of respon- 
sibility all the greater because musical criticism is 


not an exact science. Fundamentally, like the — 


proverbial poet, he is born, not made, in that a 
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genuine feeling for music and a critical mind are 
natural, not acquired characteristics. The first 
attribute is obviously of such paramount importance 
that one hopes and tries, at any rate, to believe 
that any musical criticism is inconceivable without 
it. It bears in fact exactly the same relationship 
to the other critical virtues as does charity to the 
other christian virtues enumerated in the famous 
Pauline trinity. Granted further the critical mind, 
it can and indeed must be enriched by historical and 
technical learning, but in the real critic, nothing 
can compensate for the lack of that inborn analytical 
sense which is as undefinable, almost as essential 
as the receptivity to music itself. This analytical 
sense is of especial importance in the world of music, 
because it is precisely this sense which is usually, 
and probably rightly, absent in most composers. 
The composer has no need to be cool and dispassion- 
ate; as a creator he is bound to hold passionate 
convictions, more emotional than intellectual in 
origin, and to believe in himself and his ideals as 
superior to everything else in the world. It is the 
business of the critic to hold the balance, as it were, 
between these various and often conflicting con- 
victions, to sympathize with, though not necessarily 
to share them, For if the first quality of a critic 
is to dissect enthusiasm, the second and only less 
important is to be possessed of a large portion of 
sympathy and imagination, Der Geist der stets 
verneint performs perhaps a more useful function 
than is sometimes supposed, in that destructive 
criticism often clears the ground of rubbish and 
12 
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helps men to think clearly, but the spirit who can 
affirm as well as deny, the compromise, so to say, 
between Jahveh and Mephistopheles, is surely the 
ideal for criticism. Further, the critic should be a 
man of wide culture, in which again, he differs 
somewhat from a composer. 

It is the fashion nowadays to insist on the import- 
ance of a high level of general education in com- 
posers and other musicians, and I would not be 
thought to deny the great desirability of such an 
ideal. It may be granted, moreover, that such 
simple men as Haydn and Dvorak would be definitely 
handicapped in the world of contemporary com- 
position, because the relation between music and 
literature and the other arts has tended and still 
tends to become noticeably closer. Nevertheless, I 
sometimes think that the modern spirit has led us 
to lay too much stress on intellectual or other extra- 
musical attributes in a composer. It is at least 
conceivable, should, by chance, a composer of the 
Bach-Beethoven-Mozart calibre be born again among 
us, that he might prove refractory to the claims of 
culture other than purely musical. What has 
happened before might possibly, though scarcely 
probably, happen again, and the world may yet 
see a twentieth-century Schubert setting a twentieth- 
century opera-libretto like ““ Rosamunde ”’ to music. 
For this reason I am only prepared to admit general 
education as very desirable in the case of composers. 
But in the matter of critics, it is indispensable. 
That sense of proportion, which a critic can never 
afford to lose, is hardly conceivable without it ; 
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familiarity with foreign countries, with the past 
as well as the present, is necessary to him if he is 
not to be carried away by purely local considerations 
or merely transient fads, While his store of purely 
musical experience must be rich enough to enable 
him to draw upon it in every conceivable musical 
situation, to possess a clear idea of what, in his 
Opinion, have been the best and, scarcely less 
important, the worst presentations of music in every 
form, his intellectual equipment must be such as 
to enable him to collate, compare and check 
without ceasing. His knowledge both of his own 
and other arts must be varied enough to with- 
stand the gusts of facile enthusiasm so characteristic 
of the age, to enable him to point out what has 
or has not happened in the history of the art relative 
to the understanding of some contemporary pheno- 
menon. Moreover he must be a man whose nicety 
_of discrimination and fastidiousness of taste increase 
with knowledge in the same measure as his benevo- 
lence of mind and mellowness of wisdom expand 
with years. Inshort, if his various guesses after truth 
are to command the allegiance of anything like the 
majority, his qualifications whether as regards the 
technical, zesthetic or historical branches of his own 
art or as regards knowledge of the world in general, 
or as regards personal attributes, must be such as 
to make him a very remarkable person indeed. 

So remarkable in fact that such a critic does not 
exist and, so far as I know, never has existed. There 
has not even been a musical Diderot, much less a 
paragon of the kind sketched above. Nevertheless, 
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he is useful as an ideal, and every person who writes 
musical criticism should cultivate, in greater or 
lesser degree, some portion of his spirit. Needless 
to say, there are several musical critics in existence 
who are, in fact, primarily concerned with pure 
criticism. Men like Ernest Newman, for instance, 
with a vast experience and profound musical learn- 
ing, have at least approximated in some respects 
to this postulated ideal. Their views, even on such 
debatable points as the absolute value of any 
particular piece of music, are always worth reading, 
because, whether one agrees with them or not, 
they excite the interest and stimulate the imagina- 
tion. But such comparatively pure criticism is not 
very common. 

In practice musical critics are usually classifiable 
into the categories mentioned at the beginning of 
the chapter—historians, propagandists and journa- 
lists. From the public point of view, it would be 
desirable if criticism were labelled so that the cate- 
gory to which the critic belonged was apparent at 
the outset to his readers. An asterisk might denote 
the historian, a circle the partisan, a cross the 
journalist with his inevitable bias towards what has 
“news ”’ as well as strictly musical value. For the 
human limitations of the critic should in any and 
every event be taken into account when reading his 
opinions. Thus, praise from A, who praises rarely, 
means more than‘ praise from B, who is noted for 
excessive benevolence ; commendation of an English 
composer from X, who has strongly “ nationalist ” 
leanings, means less than the same commendation 
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from Y who is known to have no especial prefer- 
ence for home-products. This is obviously true of 
criticism in all forms of musical activity, though it 
were certainly optimistic to hope that the day will 
ever come when, before delivering judgment, the 
critic will, so to say, present his critical visiting- 
card whereon his prejudices, enthusiasms, and 
specialities, the precise state of his temper and the 
exact degree of his receptivity are indicated for all 
to take into consideration before assessing the 
accuracy of his criticism. Fortunately, the dis- 
tinction between our three main categories is less 
subtle to grasp. In many cases little more than 
casual study of a man’s writing will show to what 
category he belongs and suffice to indicate his 
inevitable bias. There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in this bias, for members of all three categories have 
in their various ways performed sterling service to 
the general musical cause. They are tempera- 
mentally different, that is all, and the ordinary lover 
of music would do well not to forget the fact. 
The services of the historian are so obvious that 
they scarcely need dwelling upon. To begin with, 
there is the beauty and merit of scholarship for its 
own sake ; indeed, the original research which makes 
a definite contribution to the general knowledge of 
_ mankind, needs no recommendation to any educated 
man. Doubtless the mere collection of sentimental 
anecdotes about composers, though an exceedingly 
popular pastime, has very little value, and even 
pathological disquisitions on subjects like Bee- 
thoven’s deafness seem to me to possess only a 
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strictly limited utility. Yet people can hardly be 
blamed for wishing to know as much as possible 
about their culture-heroes, so that the scorn of the 
highly intellectual for such purely material matters 
sometimes appears exaggerated. Curiosity, after 
all, is its own reward. Nevertheless, few will deny 
that the archeology and the scholarship which help 
towards an appreciation of a composer’s music are 
the factors of real importance, for, ultimately con- 
sidered, what is a composer but his music? By 
that he stands or falls, and no other extraneous 
circumstance, no benevolence or originality of dis- 
position, has any real importance whatever. In 
fact, of course, historical research often does enable 
us to understand better the music of a composer. 
For instance, Mr. E. J. Dent’s book on Mozart’s 
Operas first rendered ‘“‘ The Magic Flute”’ really 
intelligible to me, and Schweitzer’s penetrating 
comments must have served to illuminate to many 
the psychology of Bach. 

The propagandist, it may be admitted, is occasion- 
ally something of a historian as well; he has been 
known to go out on the warpath on behalf of some 
composer whose merits he has rediscovered or 
invented, but the phenomenon is comparatively 
rare. As a rule the propagandist is essentially 
concerned with his contemporaries. He takes up 
the cause of some new composer or school of com- 
position and does battle for it; he makes himself 
the mouthpiece of more or less articulate musicians 
and explains their ideals to a callous world, attack- 
ing their enemies and exalting themselves and their 
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partisans. Provided he be, as he usually is, 
financially disinterested, he seems to me a wholly 
admirable figure. ‘The services that he renders to 
music are just those which, as a rule, musicians 
seem unable to perform efficiently for themselves. 
It must not be forgotten, moreover, that most 
musical progress has been achieved by small groups 
of men struggling to imprint their views on the 
gelatinous indifference of public opinion, and nearly 
all these groups have numbered at least one writer- 
propagandist among their supporters. Stassov and 
“The Five’ in Russia ; young Hugo Wolf and the 
Wagner-Liszt movement; Jean Aubry and the 
modern Frenchmen, are instances that will occur 
to many. According to Mr. Arnold Bennett, such 
little circles of activity, ‘‘ the passionate few,” as, 
following Stendhal, he has christened them, are 
responsible for all artistic progress. Perhaps that 
is to overstate the case, but enough substantial 
truth remains to justify, to more than justify, the 
usefulness of the propagandist fighting the battles 
of new, or misunderstood, or merely neglected 
music. 

There is another kind of propagandist who 
specializes not so much in one particular aspect of 
music, but in the cause of music as a whole, acting 
in fact as a kind of ambassador from St. Cecilia to 
the Court of Public Opinion. By his talents as an 
author or, more commonly, as a journalist, he draws 
the attention of his readers to musical affairs in 
general ; ‘he does not pretend to assess the value of 
composers and performers so much as to awaken an 
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interest in them, leaving the public to form their own 
opinion as to respective merits. Sometimes his 
critical faculty is good, sometimes indifferent, but 
the important thing about him is his persuasiveness, 
not his judgment. He plays the part, in short, of a 
virtuous Delilah luring a reluctant Samson to the 
enjoyment of esthetic instead of material pleasures. 
In an age like ours, where publicity is of so much 
importance, where competitive interests tend 
increasingly to distract the attention of the public, 
he performs, I think, yeoman service in the cause of 
music. Granted that his taste be reasonably good 
and sufficiently catholic, he, nore perhaps than any 
other of his colleagues, is in a position to inspire 
confidence in the public at large. Most important 
of all, it is he who can best point out to the plain 
man that the best music is not the dullest, but the 
most attractive music, and that, popular prejudice 
notwithstanding, the classics, the romantics and the 
moderns are capable of giving him more enjoyment 
than the average commercial ballad or syndicated 
dance-tune. In a time like the present, when a 
huge new army of music lovers is recruitable from 
the cinema, tea-shop and ‘“‘ broad-casting ”’ publics, 
his capacity for usefulness seems to me incalculable. 
Indeéd, I wish that there were more of him. 
Musicians in general have little idea of the extent 
to which a merely negative attitude prejudices the 
public against serious music. The plain man is 
interested in learning what is good, rather than in 
being told what is bad; he remains, quite rightly, 
sceptical of the pontifical infallibility of his would- 
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be instructors when they lay down the law as to 
what he is not to like! The function of our musical 
ambassadors in short is to add to, not to subtract 
from, the musical enjoyment of the people. 

Lastly comes the problem of the journalist. 
From the strictly musical point of view he is, I 
suppose, not in reality such an important person as 
his more learned colleagues. However, since to the 
average layman musical journalism is in fact synony- 
mous with musical criticism, and since many repre- 
sentatives of our various categories find their pulpits 
in the columns of the Press, some more detailed 
consideration of the relation of musical criticism 
to the newspaper seems not altogether inapposite. 
It is hardly necessary to warn the reader that the 
facts relating to current criticism as chronicled 
below apply primarily only to the London Press. 
Conditions are perhaps less unsatisfactory in France 

-or Germany where opinion seems to be regarded as 
of equal value with “ news,” in the United States 


1 T came across recently a significant instance of the harm 
that may be done by well-meaning but misdirected propa-~ 
ganda. A mechanic in my garage is passionately fond 
of music, attending ‘‘ Proms’ and Sunday concerts regu- 
larly. One day he came up to me in a very bad temper. 
“Do you think,” he said, ‘‘ that it is impossible for a fellow 
to like symphonies if he enjoys a bit of ‘jazz’ occasionally ?”’ 
I assured him that I did not. ‘‘ Well, I’m very glad to 
hear you say so,”’ he continued, ‘‘ because I’ve been listening 
to a bloke on the broadcasting who tells us we’ve no right 
to do anything of the kind. Too much talk, I say. After 
all, I’m not always the same; sometimes I want one kind 
of music, sometimes another. These highbrow fellows 
fairly get my goat. Enough to put anyone off music 
altogether.” 
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where papers are so large that there is always 


abundance of space for the musical journalist as 


for every other contributor, even in the English 
provinces whose principal organs still treat local 
music at any rate as being of first-class importance. 
Nevertheless, I fear that the inference to be drawn 
in general, if not in particular, differs little all the 
world over. 

It is a commonplace among the well-informed 
and not unsuspected, perhaps, among the public at 
large that the present time is witnessing a real 
crisis in musical journalism. Recent amalgama- 
tions of newspapers and the imperative necessity of 
economy in administration have combined to provide 
for the musical journalist a lot compared with which 
that of Gilbert’s policeman is not only a happy but 
a remunerative one. 

For my part, I cannot say that I am surprised. 
Present troubles have accentuated and, perhaps, 
advertised the woes of the musical critic, but the 
tendency to dispense with his services has been 
evident for a long time. Ever since I have known 
journalism, musical criticism has been the Cinderella 
of Fleet Street. Of all the “specialists” on a 
newspaper staff the musical critic is probably the 
worst paid and the least considered; even his 
dramatic colleague scores over him at every point. 
Most editors and nearly all proprietors appear to 
think that music as a subject is a dubiously neces- 
sary evil, of no value as ‘‘ news”’ and of precious 
little value as anything else. Ruthless sub-editors 
seem to hack musical copy to pieces with particular 
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relish, and the powers that be, viewing only the 
truncated result, are confirmed in their belief that 
the music paragraph or the concert notice, or what- 
ever it is, cannot be of any conceivable interest 
to anybody. In which, under present conditions, 
they are, I think, indubitably correct. For, all 
things said and done, the only feature of permanent 
interest in musical criticism is the personality of 
the critic. The accuracy or inaccuracy of his views 
matters little, provided that he stimulates the 
imagination of his readers and encourages them to 
go and hear music for themselves. In short, musical 
criticism is a valuable feature in a paper only in so 
far as the paper values expression of opinion; as 
““ news,’ as mere reporting, it has a value less than 
that of almost any other speciality except, perhaps, 
art criticism. So if and when those who control 
our newspapers regard themselves simply as 
purveyors of news, they are, I think, perfectly right 
in showing musical criticism the door—after all, 
they are likely, prima facie, to know their own 
business best. 

Doubtless these remarks do not apply to musical 
criticism in the three twopenny dailies; nor yet to 
the two leading Sunday papers, where conditions 
are entirely different. Doubtless these five organs 
of light and leading will remain as the last strong- 
holds of musical criticism in the London Press 
when the rest of the army has been driven from the 
battle. Possibly we may live to see General Colles 
or General Robin Legge leading a last charge of the 
heavy brigade over a field strewn with the corpses 
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of their erstwhile colleagues. Possibly they may 
even yet retrieve definitely the fortunes of a day 
apparently lost. But I do not think that anything 
can save musical criticism in the bulk of the London 
newspapers ; sooner or later it will disappear, if for 
no other reason, because it is forced to attempt an 
impossible task in an impossible manner. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked by musicians 
and composers about musical journalists; it is the 
fashion among a certain set to dismiss them all as 
little Beckmessers or great ignoramuses. Nothing 
could be more unfair. The vast majority of the 
critics of the London Press are well-educated 
musicians animated by a real desire to do the 
best for music. Some, of course, have more know- 
ledge and experience than others, but all reach a 
standard of competence far greater than either 
public or Press has any right to expect. After all, 
why must it be taken for granted that the music 
critic, who often earns less money than the com- 
positor who sets his copy, should always be up to 
par? If the labourer is worthy only of his hire, 
the music critic must be worth very little. More- 
over, he works under most unpleasant conditions, 
being forced to turn out just when most of his friends 
are sitting down to dinner in their own homes, and 
sometimes, on a wet night perhaps, to trudge from 
one concert-hall to another till eventually he finds 
his way down to Fleet Street by bus or tube. He is 
despised and rejected of musicians and journalists 
alike ; his pleasure in music has probably been killed 
years ago by a surfeit of concert-going; even his 
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miserable expenses—the last straw !—are inade- 
quately allowed for by the Inland Revenue Author- 
ities. The remarkable thing about English musical 
criticism seems to me to be that it is as competent 
and, above all, as honest as it is. Indeed, it is so 
honest that bribery is not even attempted—which 
is more than can be said of criticism in many other 
countries. 

The inadequate remuneration of musical journ- 
alism, and perhaps the unsatisfactory position held 
by music in the Press generally, may be traced in 
the last resort to the small value of musical as 
compared with other advertisements. This is a 
delicate subject, which clearly cannot be discussed 
in detail, but it may be accepted as a general prin- 
ciple that newspapers—which are not, after all, 
philanthropic institutions—inevitably attach more 
importance to features that carry ‘“‘ good advertis- 
ing ’ than to those that donot. Music, notoriously, 
except in the case of one paper, leaves a great deal 
to be desired in this respect ; hence the scanty pay 
of the musical critic. But even were the critic 
paid at the most generous possible rate, his would 
still be an impossible task. 

To begin with, there does not exist in the world 
any man really competent to do what the average 
critic is expected to do every week of his life. Views 
on the proper function of musical criticism in general 
may differ, but everybody is agreed that in judging 
performers and performances in particular, a con- 
siderable amount of technical knowledge is essential. 
For instance, it is impossible to give a really helpful 
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criticism of singing unless one knows at least as 
much about production as the average well-trained 
singer, or about piano- and violin-playing as the 
average pianist or fiddler. Then Choral Societies, 
quartets, orchestras, compositions new and old, 
pass before the critic for judgment, each demanding 
a more or less specialized knowledge on his part. 
Why, the man, to perform his duties properly, would 
need to be a very Pantechnicon of techniques, 
an Encyclopedia of experiences! He could not 
be found for £100 a week . . . and the British public 
expect to get him (if Ae is lucky) for £10 to £15! 

The fact of the matter, of course, is that the 
criticism of music in the daily Press is not really 
criticism at all, but reporting, and, as we have 
already seen, it usually consists of reporting what 
is, from the newspaper’s point of view, not really 
worthy of being reported. In my yiew, it would be 
much better if this were frankly recognized, and 
Press representatives were not expected to report 
any but the most important concerts, or to express 
any but the absolutely irreducible minimum of 
private opinion in these reports. Such a plan would 
have many advantages. It would reduce the 
number of superfluous and worthless concerts, with 
which London is now infested, by depriving them of 
the newspaper publicity that is their end-all and 
be-all ; it would enable the musical journalist, by 
sharply defining the frontier between criticism and 


reporting, to produce his criticism after proper 


deliberation and selection, relieving him at the 
same time of the obligation to listen as he does at 
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present, to that ceaseless flow of music, indifferent, 
bad, sometimes even good, which inevitably ends 
by taking the edge off his keenness and paralysing 
his receptivity. 

But someone may say: ‘‘ What you write about 
musical criticism in the daily Press is true enough. 
There remains, however, musical criticism in the 
weeklies ; is not this satisfactory?’ My view, for 
what it may be worth, is that it is quite satisfactory 
—from the esthetic point of view. The musical 
articles that appear in the serious weekly reviews 
are nearly always worth reading and the conditions 
under which they are written are precisely those 
which are propitious to good criticism. But from 
the financial point of view . . . well, I doubt if the 
combined yearly revenue formerly derived from 
these sources by the writer and his four or five 
eminent colleagues would have done more than 
satisfy the legitimate needs of two respectable 
plumbers ! 

It could not possibly have been otherwise in view 
of the economic conditions under which most of the 
weekly reviews themselves exist. Moreover, the 
work was congenial and, as I think, worth doing for 
its own sake. Nevertheless I have ventured, some- 
what crudely perhaps, to consider the financial 
aspect of the matter, because it is of great importance 
from the musical point of view. Everybody knows 
that the career of a serious composer in this country 
is impossible without private means or other subsi- 
diary activities. This is rapidly becoming true 
also of musical criticism ; the time is approaching 
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when the mere fact that a man writes about music 
will be taken as evidence either of a personal fortune 
or of considerable versatility. Doubtless some 
such will always be found, but I fear, in any event, 
that the influence of weekly criticism on our modern 
musical life is small. It reaches only the few, the 
ten to forty thousand people who are already inter- 
ested in intellectual matters. Indeed, this is clearly 
demonstrated by the reluctance shown by promoters 
of many highly successful concerts to send tickets 
to representatives of weekly papers; from their” 
point of view these do not count. 

A case can, I know, be made out for the exclusive 
cultivation of the intelligent minority in all artistic 
matters, for the paramount importance of “ the 
passionate few’’ already mentioned. These often 
can and do succeed ultimately in imposing their 
opinions on the majority, the docile, placid many. 
Nevertheless, the process is probably more difficult 
in music than in literature or the other arts; at 
any rate there is little evidence of its efficacy in 
contemporary English musical life. For instance, 
“the passionate few’ have worked incessantly 
to popularize what the Press persists in calling 
“ultra-modern ’”’ music, yet most observers are 
agreed that there has taken place in the last few 
years a very marked reaction in favour of orthodox 
classical and romantic music, As a matter of fact, 
I do not think that, for the present at any rate, 
the few, however passionate, have a chance. An 
enormous new public is coming into music, welling 
up from the cinemas and the tea-shops, from whose 
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often excellent orchestras they have imbibed, if 
not dislikes, at least some very definite likes, and, 
being entirely instinctive and, to tell the truth, 
wholly uneducated, they are quite unsusceptible to 
technical propaganda. 

These are the people who are beginning to go 
to concerts and, willy-nilly, they are the people to 
be reckoned with. Everybody is agreed that the 
musical, even the concert public (quite a different 
matter) is potentially larger to-day than it has ever 
been, yet by a curious irony of fate, just when the 
public interest in music is growing, the popular 
Press seems less and less inclined to deal with music 
at all. Of course, it does not necessarily follow 
because people want to hear music that they wish 
to read about it. Their literary interest in music 
may be confined to gossip about Kreisler, Melba 
and other celebrities. Nevertheless, prima facie 
there seems a probability if anyone is really fond 
of music that he will like to learn something about 
music as well as about musicians. Fleet Street 
judgment is always suspect to me in this respect, 
because I have noticed that Fleet Street is itself al- 
most always more interested in the theatre than in 
music and therefore finds it difficult to believe that 
this is not true of the country as a whole. Yet, in 
fact, the musical public is probably not only as 
large as, but larger than the theatrical public, and 
the disparity, I think, is likely to increase rather 
than diminish. 

However that may be, I agree with the conven- 
tional journalistic view that musical criticism as it 
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exists to-day, does not find such a response as 
theatrical criticism. Perhaps we all do it in the 
wrong way ; perhaps—horrible thought !—the pub- 
lic is not interested in us! At any rate, it seems 
fairly clear that there is something amiss; the 
market is there, the goods are there and we cannot 
deliver the goods to the market. On the whole, 
perhaps, like Wotan, most of us will be glad to 
disappear into the Ewigkeit. Others, more defiant, 
will take leave of the sovereign public with the old 
salute of gladiators about to die. That, however, 
during the next decade the majority of us, resigned 
or defiant, will in fact pass away, seems to me almost 
certain. I do not think it will be a good thing for 
music, if only because the less frequent mention of 
music in the Press must be bad for every musician 
from the point of view of publicity. Even supposing 
that the criticism of music in the popular Press is not 
always efficient, at least the names of composers and 
artists of merit are kept before the public. If and 
when the legitimate critic is removed, the only 
people to receive attention in the Press will be 
acknowledged ‘‘stars’’ and others fortunate or 
clever enough to capture the support of the adver- 
tisement department. There will, in short, be a 
higher premium on established reputations and the 
possession of influential friends—which must inevit- 
ably work to the detriment of serious and new music. 
However, music will survive; the cottage piano, 
the playing of duets, the private indulgence in 
chambering and other musical wantonness will 
weather this, as many another storm. These, after 
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all, remain the backbone of our best musical life and 
are practically unaffected by the gossip and chatter 
of the world outside. It is professional, public 
music-making that will perhaps come to regret the 
demise of the Cinderella of Fleet Street. She may 
be a bit of a slut, a drab, ineffective kind of wench, 
but she does her best. Her decease—which, in 
fact, will doubtless be followed sooner or later by 
some more glorious, or at least more satisfactory 
reincarnation—may eventually cause twinges of 
remorse in hearts now ostentatiously callous. 
Perhaps she may yet find a number of sincere 
mourners to follow her modest bier; perhaps she 
may finally move some musical Horace to write of 
her: Multis illa bonis flebilis occidit. But that is 
the best that I can hope for her. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OPERA IN ENGLAND 


N a sense the problem of Opera in England 
I hardly seems germane to the character of a book 

which attempts to deal with questions of general 
rather than of particular musical interest, Only, 
however, in a sense. Doubtless the local over- 
shadows the international aspect in the view of 
many people, but a satisfactory solution of our 
perennial operatic problem is of real importance 
to the musical world at large, because the welfare 
of a particular branch of music in any ‘country 
affects the general condition of music everywhere, 
the musical, like the human body, being concerned 
in the health or sickness of its every member. For 
instance, it must bea matter of universal regret that 
the actual or potential operatic talent of English com- 
posers should be deprived of a natural outlet, because 
the common operatic exchequer is not so rich that 
it can afford to dispense with new sources of revenue. 
If our composers are forced to rely on foreign thea- 
tres for the production of their operas, there will 
necessarily be fewer operas available for general 
choice than if they are able in the first instance to 
command the services of a theatre at home. On 
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the other hand a French, German, or Italian com- 
poser is directly interested in the establishment of 
Opera in England to the extent that such an estab- 
lishment provides another market for his musical 
wares. Opera in England is or should be concerned 
in the first instance with English Operas—a dis- 
tinction with a very considerable difference; but 
it must, like Opera in every other country, rely 
also on foreign importations. In fact, as we all 
know, it is forced to rely mainly on them. 

Again, some people, very superior indeed, will 
maintain that the importance of Opera is in any 
case exaggerated in the popular mind, that its decline 
will only smooth the way of chamber and sym- 
phonic music, both more valuable from the stand- 
point of pure zsthetics. While it may be granted 
that lay opinion, especially in the popular Press, 
does attach an unjustified importance to Opera, 
still claiming for it the pre-eminence that it enjoyed 
in the palmy days of Victorian philistinism, we 
must remember that considerations of pure esthe- 
tics are rarely decisive factors in the world. “ Tris- 
tan ’”’ and ‘‘ Otello’ may or may not be the esthetic 
peers of a Rasoumoffsky quartet or a “ Jupiter” 
symphony, but they do in fact make more stir 
among men. They may seduce the imagination 
by charms too akin to the fascination of a circus or 
a fair, but they seduce, at any rate, with unrivalled 
success. I hasten to say that such belittlement in 
no way represents my own views on the subject ; I 
only take it as an example of the views of the exces- 
sive purists, hoping to show, even if it is justified, 
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that Opera still has claims to the most serious 
consideration. Some of these claims have been 
discussed in a previous chapter and need not be 
repeated afresh. I would add, however, two more. 
First, there is the fact that practically all composers 
of merit, even composers constitutionally unsuited to 
the task, have wished to write Operas. Sometimes, 
like Mendelssohn, they have failed to find the right 
libretto ; sometimes, like Schubert, they have only 
succeeded in finding the wrong one, but the lure of 
Opera has, in almost every case, proved irresistible. 
Which, to me at any rate, is sufficient proof of the 
value of Opera initself. A form that has appealed to 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and Verdi is good enough 
for most of us. Then there is the guarantee that 
Opera offers for a respectable standard of vocal 
excellence in a community. Despite reforms by 
Wagner and experiments by Debussy, Opera 
remains essentially the parade-ground of the human 
voice. In oratorios and concert performances a 
singer may conceal technical errors with compara- 
tive success for a considerable time. Speaking 
generally, this is impossible in Opera, which, from its 
very nature, demands genuine proficiency as the 
only alternative to ruin of the voice. In other 
words, only the good singer can survive the inevit- 
able strain. Even the Germans have at last found 
this out, and the generation of Teutonic singers 
who indulged in the hideous vagaries of Sprechge- 
sang, who barked and roared and bleated from the 
beginning to the end of a Wagnerian music-drama, 
seems to be dying out with commendable rapidity. 
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Were Opera as well established in England as in 
other countries I have little doubt that the English, 
the natural excellence of whose voices is only sur- 
passed by the technical badness of their singing; 
would lose fifty per cent of the throaty baritones 
and “scooping ’”’ contraltos who now misuse what 
might have been, or even was, first-rate material. 
Granted then that it is important from every 
point of view that there should be Opera in England, 
of what nature should that Opera be? And how 
should it be established? Before attempting to 
answer these questions, a brief summary of what 
has happened in the more or less remote past may 
be of value. To be viewed aright, the present 
problem of Opera in England and especially of 
English Opera must be viewed in perspective. 
Many of the attempted solutions indeed have been 
foredoomed to failure because this has not been 
done, so that I may perhaps be pardoned for asking 
the reader to bear with me while I trace the most 
marked features of this phase of our musical history. 
For even the most rabid modernist need not shrink 
from admitting some interest in the past so far as 
it serves to elucidate a problem in the present. 
English dramatic music was born in the Eliza- 
bethan age under the most unpretentious circum- 
stances, being subservient or rather merely inciden- 
tal to the drama. It consisted of singing ballets 
and dances such as Pavanes, Galliards, and Jigs, 
which were performed in the interludes of the plays 
and sometimes during the plays themselves, Though, 
theoretically, the music ranked far below the play, 
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practically it seems to have been hardly less impor- 


tant. For these dances and ballets became im- 


mensely popular, not only in England but on the 
Continent, where English composers such as Brade 
and Simpson were held in great esteem. 

Indeed the English were considered at that time 
pre-eminent, both in music and the drama, as may 
be gathered by the following contemporary com- 
ment on a performance by the actors and musicians 
of Lord Spencer’s retinue at a State Banquet in 
Stuttgart : ‘“‘ For England produces many excellent 
musicians, comedians, and tragedians most skilful 
in the histrionic art, certain companies of whom, 
quitting their own abodes for a time, are in the 
habit of visiting foreign countries at particular 
seasons.... A few years ago some English 
musicians, coming over to our Germany, remained 
for some time at the courts of great princes, their 
skill both in music and in the histrionic art having 
procured them such favour that they returned home 
liberally rewarded and loaded with gold and silver.”’ 

But these travelling companies, whose influence 
on the German stage was incalculable, did not by 
any means confine their attentions to the “ courts 
of great princes.” They gave performances in the 
market-places of Kéln, Niirnberg, Frankfurt, and 
even penetrated as far as Vienna. They seem to 
have presented a great variety of plays, from 
Shakespeare to the broadest farces, for in their 
licences to perform we nearly always find imposed, 
as a condition, that there shall be nothing scanda- 
lous in the productions, 
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Now all these plays seem to have had incidental 
music—many of the actors were instrumentalists 
also; and as Cohn aptly remarks in his admirable 
book—“ Shakespeare in Germany ’”—‘‘ English jigs 
with singing and dancing must have come quite 
naturally, as they furnished the best opportunity 
of amusing the public, in spite of their (the players’) 
foreign idiom.” 

Indeed it is clear that the music made as much 
impression on the audience as the plays. There 
is scarcely ever mention of one without the other. 
For instance, in the archives of Kéln, we read that 
in 1603 one company ‘‘ gab Comoedien und Tra- 
goedien zusampt mit einer herrlichen und lieblichen 
Musica.” And, again, in 1610: “‘ Der Englischen 
Musicanten ist zugelassen worden negst kunftigen 
Sonntag ohne rhuren der Trommel zu spielen und 
zu musicieren.”’ 

I have dwelt at some length on these travelling 
companies and their music partly because of the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, partly because the 
only infallible way to convince the English public 
of the importance of any English music is to prove 
the estimation in which it is held in other countries, 
So that we must all be gratified to know that the 
first English dramatic music was highly appreci- 
ated not only at home but in Germany. 

As a matter of fact, during the latter part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, despite her liking for the 
art, and more markedly in the reign of James I, very 
little aristocratic encouragement was given to pro- 
fessional musicians in England. Even the popular 
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Dr. John Bull chose to leave the country and settle 
in the Netherlands, while John Dowland complained 
that he was more esteemed abroad than at home. 
Perhaps this fact explains the development of 
the Masque, which, as Dr. Walker truly points 
out, possesses a great attraction for amateurs ; but, 
in any case, we may be thankful for a form that 
gave scope to the talents of Campion, Henry Lawes, 
Christopher Gibbons, and Locke, who began to 
build the bridge between Masque and Opera after- 
wards completed by Purcell. For it has been 
justly observed that as Italian Opera sprang from 
Greek Tragedy and French Opera from Ballet, so 
English Opera was the natural development of the 
Masque. Where Purcell differed from any of his 
predecessors was that he definitely introduced 
drama into music instead of limiting it to the 
spoken word. But the musical taste of the time 
was not cultivated enough to encourage him in his 
ambitious experiment, and the opera ‘‘ Dido and 
/Eneas,”’ written for a girls’school, remains an unique 
indication of what he might have accomplished. 
As a matter of fact, he was always more at home in 
incidental music to play or masques—as, for instance, 
the magnificent masque in ‘‘ Diocletian ’’’—and 
many people consider that his airs and his dances 
are actually the best examples of his genius. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that they were 
always the most popular, and but for the Hano- 
verian and Handelian succession might have had 
a far-reaching influence on the future of English 
music. As it was, Italian operas scotched not 
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only Purcell’s popularity but the popularity of all 
English dramatic music till the triumph of the 
Ballad operas in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

From the very first this curious form of enter- 
tainment won enormous popularity, for the success 
of the famous “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” produced in 1728, 
seems to have been directly responsible for the 
failure of Handel’s operatic season and his conse- 
quent bankruptcy. According to no less an author- 
ity than Mr. Dent, tunes from it penetrated as far 
as Italy, and German historians acknowledge it as 
the direct ancestor of the German Singspiele, a form 
of opera which may be said to have reached its 
apotheosis in Mozart’s ‘‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail.”” For my part I can find nothing in the 
Ballad operas to distinguish them from modern 
musical comedy except that the music is not by one 
or two composers, but, as in a French revue, is 
culled from the most popular tunes of the day. 
Folk-songs, Purcell, even Handel were laid under 
contribution, and the plot of the Opera is merely 
an excuse for the appearance of the singers. Un- 
doubtedly these Ballad operas performed a useful 
function in awakening a kind of national musical 
consciousness. This indeed seems to have been 
their aim, for we read in the miserable doggerel 
taken from the epilogue to “‘ Love in a Riddle ”’: 


Poor English mouths for twenty years 
Have been shut up from music. 
But, thank our stars, outlandish airs, 
At last have made all you sick. 
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However the ballad operas, perhaps because they 
failed to develop in any way, came to an end asa 
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regular institution with the production of “ Love in ~ 
a Village,” in 1762, though the most popular of 


them have been revived from time to time. Indeed 
I believe I am right in saying that ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,” from its first revival in the eighteenth 
century to its latest revival in 1920 at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, has never been produced 
without success. 

In 1762 also was produced ‘“ Artaxerxes ”’ by Dr. 
Arne, who wished to found a school of English Opera 
on the Italian model. This bombastic work enjoyed 
considerable popularity, but the composer of it is 
more interesting to us in his failure than in his 
success, being an early martyr to that pedantic 
prejudice against English recitative which still 
lingers among those to whom foreign languages 
remain a little mysterious. 

Indeed from the creative point of view the out- 
look became progressively drearier, though mention 
must be made of Kelly who flourished about 1800, 
of Bishop who wrote some charming songs and some 
almost incredibly bad operas, of Balfe, of Wallace, 
and of Macfarren. The fact is that the best com- 
posers, such as Greene (though he is responsible for 
a dramatic pastoral, ‘‘ Phoebe,’’ much praised by Dr. 
Walker), the two Wesleys, and Sterndale Bennett, 
did not favour the stage ; and the most interesting 
operatic phenomenon of the early and mid-nine- 
teenth century is not a man, nor yet an opera, but 
a management. 
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In 1857 Mr. William Harrison and Miss Louisa 
Pyne started a season of opera in English at the 
Lyceum Theatre with the avowed object of eventu- 
ally establishing a National Opera. I cannot discover 
many details of their venture, which developed into a 
great success, largely, as it seems, owing to excellent 
business management. They subsequently moved to 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, where “ Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort constantly encouraged the 
Pyne and Harrison Operas by their presence, occa- 
sionally visiting the theatre twice a week.’”’ There 
they still continued to be very successful, and it will 
surprise many to learn that ‘ the Prince Consort 
had informed Miss Pyne that if the performances 
should be continued a certain time, influence should 
be used to bring the matter before Parliament in 
order to obtain a subsidy for National Opera from 
the Government.” But during the very season this 
promise was made, the Prince died, and presently 
the enterprise languished amid the general desolation 
that settled on London. 

The repertory of a management which so nearly 
solved the problem of English Opera must be of 
interest to us. It consisted of nine operas by Balfe, 
two or three Ballad Operas, many Comic Operas 
of various schools, and a few Grand operas by 
Meyerbeer and other fashionable composers. Of 
these the Balfe operas were the most successful ; 
indeed a rather partial witness in the person of 
Balfe’s biographer, Barrett, states most emphatic- 
ally that the foreign works were a failure, and that 
the takings at the box-office increased only when 
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Balfe started to write operas in English. However 
that may be, there can be no doubt that this, the 
most successful of any operatic management that 
has ever appeared in London, throve mainly on 
works on the lighter order. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of pheno- 
mena more or less contemporary, one may perhaps 
pause and ask the unbiased reader whether it is 
possible from this brief history to draw any con- 
clusion but that the less weighty forms of dramatic 
music have always appealed especially to the 
English people. There is no trace here of the real 
or pretended linking up of Opera with Greek Tragedy 
which characterized the birth of the form in Italy. 
There is little of the spectacular tradition of French 
or the romantic atmosphere of German Opera. For 
better or for worse the nation that is said to take 
its pleasures sadly has excelled in music mainly of 
a cheerful nature, which, at its best, has been 
characterized by a freshness and spontaneity emi- 
nently worthy of translation into terms of sound. 

The history of Opera in Victorian times is mainly 
the history of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden and scarcely bears on our problem. It was 
frankly exotic, a flower carefully nurtured to capture 
the fancy of rich people. Without wishing to echo 
the conventional and rather foolish sneer at the 
subscribers who regarded it mainly as a show 
ground for their best clothes and their most 
expensive jewels (which is and always has been one 
of the functions of an Opera House in a metropolis), 
it would be idle to pretend that Covent Garden was 
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primarily concerned with Opera as an art. The 
audience demanded first-rate singers and cared 
little what they sang; the Syndicate hoped for a 
profit and cared just as little how it was earned. 
Unlike many earnest folk, I can see nothing in these 
ambitions discreditable to either party. It is agree- 
able to make money, and it must have been even 
more agreeable to listen to Jean de Reszke, Caruso, 
Melba or Patti. If and when the Syndicate or its 
successors again find a demand for the best Italian 
and German Operas, interpreted by the best foreign 
singers, long may we be privileged to hear them! 
But the privilege has nothing to do with English 
Opera and little to do with Opera in England in the 
sense that that convenient term must be under- 
stood in these democratic days. From the point 
of view of this chapter the important events to 
remember in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
are the successes of operas like Stanford’s ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien”? and Goring-Thomas’ “‘ Esmeralda,” not 
to mention the comparative failure of Sullivan’s 
‘‘Tvanhoe.”” The most significant phenomenon of 
all, the Comic Operas by Gilbert and Sullivan, has 
been discussed in previous chapters, and no more 
need be said on the subject except to point out 
that, for better or for worse, these Operas, together 
with ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’’ alone represent English 
dramatic music to the vast majority of the English 
public. An Englishman’s attitude to a performance 
of “‘ The Mikado ”’ is very much that of an Italian 
towards “ Trovatore ”’ or that of a German towards 
‘‘Freischutz ’’; he knows almost as well as the 
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performers themselves every note of the score, 
every tradition of interpretation on the stage. One 
may, according to taste, emphasize the advantages 
or disadvantages of such enthusiastic intimacy ; 
the important and certain fact is that it exists and 
shows no sign of growing less, 

With the exception of well-meaning efforts of 
travelling opera companies like the Carl Rosa and 
Moody-Manners, the failure of Oscar Hammerstein 
and an occasional purple patch like the production 
of Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus”’ by Marie Brema at the 
Savoy Theatre, there is little more to be said about 
Opera in England until we come to the gallant fight 
begun by Sir Thomas Beecham in 1909. 

Beecham waged war on behalf of Opera for eleven 
years ; it brought him the reversion of a baronetcy, 
a little gratitude and, finally, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the cumbersome machinery of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. When, in 1920, he retired from the 
field, it was commonly said that the problem of 
indigenous Opera was now solved; the English 
people wanted Opera in no shape or form. I do 
not believe this for one moment. It is not easy for 
one who feels, as I do, that English musicians failed 
dismally in showing a proper appreciation of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s efforts in the cause of music, 
to write a critical analysis of his failure. Had 
there been a great public banquet, attended by all 
the leaders of musical activity in Great Britain, to 
do honour to the man who spent a large fortune in 
producing some 120 operas, of which nearly 60 were 
new to this country or revived after a long period 
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of neglect, the whole matter would stand on a 
different footing. If, instead of receiving three 
letters of condolence—or were there four ?—Sir 
Thomas had been publicly thanked, as the defeated 
Roman General was thanked ‘‘ because he had not 
despaired of the Republic,” no amount of criticism 
would have seemed amiss. In the circumstances, 
however, one is haunted by a reasonable fear that 
fault-finding may be confounded with ingratitude. 
Nevertheless some criticism is inevitable in mere 
justice to the cause for which Beecham himself 
fought. I would only say, once and for all, that, 
had he made twice as many mistakes as he did or 
been ten times more erratic than he was, England 
would still owe an incalculable debt to the man 
who first brought the Russian Ballet and Operas 
to London and maintained a regular series of operatic 
performances during the war, often in the most 
difficult circumstances. 

Beecham’s enterprise may be classified under 
three main headings : his pre- and post-war ventures 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, when he 
imported not only singers but whole companies 
from abroad; his experiments in Opera Comique 
at His Majesty’s theatre; his foundation of an 
English company to perform operas of every kind 
in the English language. The first of these, though 
it in fact comprised what were, from the strictly 
musical point of view, the most important and 
interesting of his performances, need not be dis- 
cussed. Beecham’s Grand Opera was only a more 
intelligent version of Covent Garden Grand Opera. 

14 
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Any rich man, properly advised, could repeat the 
experiment at any moment, except that under 
present conditions it would probably cost him twice 
as much money. From their very nature there 
could be nothing permanent in these brilliant essays 
in cosmopolitanism. On the other hand, his experi- 
ments in Mozartian and other Comic Operas at His 
Majesty’s did contain the germ of possible per- 
manency.t Unfortunately they were not success- 
ful from any point of view, mainly, I think, because 
they fell between two stools; they were not good 
enough to please the fashionable dilettanti and they 
were neither homely enough nor sufficiently long- 
established to win the support of the rank and file. 
With regard to Beecham’s foundation of an English 
company, he may be said to have had an ineffectual 
success. The company that he founded still survives 
as the British National Opera Company and, in 
spite of every kind of financial and artistic handi- 
cap, continues to give tolerable performances of 
Opera. At its best, in Beecham’s time, it was 
responsible for two or three very good performances, 
notably of ‘‘ Tristan’’ and “ Meistersinger,’’ and, 


1 This particular season was, apparently, intended to 
advertise the possibilities of Comic Opera in English, and 
I remember to this day the very first lines spoken by the 
(French) prima donna in Mozart’s ‘‘ Entfithrung.” They 
sounded like this; ‘‘ Eet ees na use; I am plitted to maie 
betrothhed.’’ Then there was the German singer in “‘ Feuers- 
not,”’ who ejaculated passionately : ‘“‘ Here I hang, banting 
and preathless!’’ Nothing to do with the music someone 
may say. Perhaps not—but a great deal to do with the 
appreciation of an English audience, which has a perhaps 
exaggerated sense of humour in these matters |! 
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had circumstances been otherwise, I am convinced 
that it could have been worked up into a first-rate 
organization. Circumstances, however, were not 
otherwise. During the greater part of its existence 
the country was at war, and the provision of recruits 
for the army, not the operatic stage, occupied public 
attention. Then, after the war, came that extra- 
ordinary period of inflation and demoralization so 
notoriously inimical to artistic endeavour of any 
kind. Indeed the whole infancy and childhood of 
the Beecham Opera Company were passed in con- 
ditions that could hardly have been less favourable 
to subsequent development, and nothing but the 
apparently insatiable appetite of our provincial 
towns for Opera on the one hand, and the wholly 
admirable pluck and enterprise of the individual 
members of the company on the other, enabled it 
at all to reach manhood, however stunted.! 
Speaking generally, moreover, it must be admitted 
that the practical administration of Beecham’s 
1 As I write these words I am informed that a National 
Trust has been founded to assist this company. So far 
so good. Alwayssupposing that the money required is in 
fact raised, there remains the question as to whether it 
will be sufficient to effect the radical reforms without which 
no performances of Opera in England can be appreciably 
bettered. Will there, for instance, be enough to enable 
the company to insist that its members take no prior 
engagements, to provide sufficient rehearsals under super- 
vision sufficiently skilled to developarealsense of style? I 
fear, except financially, that I do not quite trust Trusts, which 
can never, in any event, be superior to the qualifications of 
the individual trustees, and which, when the arts are in ques- 
tion, seem always liable to be swayed by such extra-artistic 


considerations as educational values, meritorious endeavour, 
and so on. There is, however, a proverb about gift-horses | 
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operatic ventures was not commensurate with his 
own undoubted genius as an artist. Rightly or 
wrongly, he is supposed to have spent considerably 
more money than was strictly necessary. More 
serious still, it would seem as if he never formulated, 
much less carried through, a consistent plan of 
campaign. Nor did he ever really begin at the 
beginning and patiently build up an artistic structure 
(as Sir Barry Jackson, for instance, has done in the 
field of the theatre) on foundations well and truly 
laid. From internal evidence I am inclined to 
picture him as waking up one morning and saying 
to himself, ‘‘ How jolly to run a season of Opera! 
Why shouldn’t I do it?”’ By lunch time he has 
selected his repertory, by tea-time the theatre is 
engaged, and before going to bed he has prepared 
contracts for principals, orchestra and chorus. 
Only a genius, it may be admitted, could carry out 
such a programme at all, but, equally, only an 
incorrigible optimist could expect it to be successful. 
While I think, then, that Beecham might have 
reasonably anticipated a greater measure of public 
support, the manner in which, and, above all, the 
unfortunate time during which, his various experi- 
ments were carried out, render any general deduc- 
tion from them unjustifiable. In short, the Beecham 
Opera in its several phases must be viewed rather 
as a personal feather in the cap of Sir Thomas 
Beecham than as an indication of the presence or 
the absence of any particular kind of operatic taste 
in the English public. 

One thing at least is clear : it neither proved nor 
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disproved the thesis of this chapter. Coming when 
he did and being what he was, it is possible that 
Beecham might not have been able to found a 
permanent Comic Opera theatre in London, even 
had he devoted his energies exclusively to that 
end. I would not even say that any man could 
certainly do so. But I do say that history, both 
recent and remote, shows that in this direction lies 
by far the most favourable chance of a solution of 
our operatic problems. 

It may be as well to state here that the term Comic 
Opera is used as an equivalent of the French Opera 
Comique ; it is not limited to, though it should, I 
think, include works like ‘‘ The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” “‘Orphée aux Enfers’’ and “La Fille de 
Madame Angot.”’ It is indeed a delightfully elastic 
term and may be extended to cover almost every- 
thing that is not definitely Grand Opera. Strictly 
speaking, all Opera Comique should have spoken 
dialogue, but there is no necessity to take such a 
purist view of the form. If the Opera Comique 
theatre in Paris can produce “‘ Pelléas et Melisande,”’ 
there is no reason why a Comic Opera theatre in 
London should not do likewise; ‘‘ Semele,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” 
“Le Coq d’Or”’ are a few specimens of the works 
that might figure in its repertory. Wagner and 
Verdi would, unfortunately, be excluded. For 
performances of their works we should have to rely 
on the philanthropists of Covent Garden, and an 
occasional travelling company. In fact in this 
respect we should remain in almost exactly the same 
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position as we are now. The English Opera might 
not perform the “ Ring ” or “‘ Falstaff,” but there - 
would be an English Opera ; and there is no reason 
why its performances should not be valuable, 
delightful and characterized by a very definite 
personality of their own. 

Many people, I dare say, will shake lugubrious 
heads over this deliberate ostracism of old favourites, 
and others will wonder why anyone should bother 
about a dramatic form of such small esthetic pre- 
tensions as Comic Opera. As regards the first 
objection, I can only say that it is a matter of 
necessity, not of choice. If there seemed any like- 
lihood of establishing an English theatre to perform 
adequately Grand as well as Comic Opera, I would 
that it might be done. But even the splendid 
optimism of Mr. de Lara’s campaign to raise two 
million pounds for the purpose fails to convince me 
of there being any such likelihood; wherefore it 
appears preferable to cut our coats according to our 
actual or potential cloth. Moreover, as has been 
suggested already, it does not follow because our 
hypothetical English Opera House might be unable 
to produce the masterpieces of Grand Opera, that 
they would, therefore, never be produced at all. 
The object of our Opera should be to give perfect 
performances within the limitations of its repertory ; 
other performances elsewhere in a different style 
would be neither out of place nor unwelcome. 

As regards the esthetic valuation of the Comic 
Opera form, there is little to be said except that it 
is a matter of opinion. For my part I admit to a 
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great liking for it, nor am I in the least disturbed 
by a mixture of dialogue and music. All things 
said and done, this is a convention neither more nor 
less silly than the conventions of Grand Opera or 
Music-Drama. Both ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ and “ Tristan,” 
to say nothing of ‘“‘ Les Huguenots”’ and ‘“ Aida,” 
are full of situations hardly less ridiculous. Nor 
are Strauss’ essays in the form much better. Grand 
Opera, in short, deserves its reputation for absur- 
dity, and, as for Music-Drama, there is only one that 
accords with the strict esthetic principles laid down 
by Wagner, and that is not by Wagner but by 
Debussy. Such drawbacks, however, do not prevent 
these various works from containing music effective, 
charming, beautiful or sublime, as the case may 
be. Does it really matter what form of esthetic 
is used by a genius, so long as he uses it to the est 
advantage? In any case we can afford, I think, to 
be satisfied with a convention that has given birth 
to a “Carmen” or a ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,” the 
more especially as there is no necessity to confine a 
Comic Opera repertory within the strict limits of 
Comic Opera. 

Apart from the historical argument for striving 
towards the establishment of a Comic as distinct from 
a Grand Opera in this country, there are several 
considerations which lead to the same conclusion. 
First is the parlous condition of Grand Opera as a 
whole throughout the world. In almost every 
capital of Europe it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain adequate support for Opera on the grand 
scale, the gist of the matter being that the economic 
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conditions of our time are not propitious to a form 
identified with, and, perhaps, proceeding from the 
comparative opulence of the nineteenth century. 
People often lose sight of the fact that Grand Opera 
is essentially a ‘‘ Victorian”’ product. There were, 
of course, spectacular and expensive productions of 
Opera earlier, but Grand Opera, in the usual sense, 
can be said, I suppose, only to have begun with 
Spontini and Meyerbeer. And what the world 
did without for a couple of centuries, the world 
may well have to do without again. At any rate 
the rapidly diminishing output of Grand Operas 
is a significant portent that cannot be overlooked ; 
indeed, taken in conjunction with the critical 
position of most Grand Opera Houses, it can hardly 
fail to demand the most serious consideration. 
When Richard Strauss, always the most sensitive 
weathercock of musical fashion, takes to writing 
Comic Operas, there is little doubt in which direction 
the wind is blowing. 

From an English point of view there are, more- 
over, special advantages in the Comic Opera form, 
To begin with, there seems to me no doubt that 
English voices are generally better suited to operas 
of smaller or lighter texture than to operatic tragedy 
in the grand manner. There are, of course, obvious 
exceptions, but on the whole English voices are 
characterized by sweetness of tone and freshness of 
quality rather than by dramatic intensity. It is 
just as difficult, doubtless, to sing Mozart and 
Handel as to sing Verdi and Puccini, but whereas 
competent training might enable an Englishman or 
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an Englishwoman to perform the first feat to per- 
fection, I doubt if any amount of training and 
experience would suffice to bring them to equal 
perfection in the second. Again, few English voices 
are heavy enough to do full justice to Wagner ; 
our male voices are baritone rather than bass, and 
our tenors are cast in a lyrical more often than a 
heroic mould. Moreover these considerations, it 
must be remembered, apply with even greater force 
to the works of composers vocally less exacting than 
Mozart and Handel—that is to say, the bulk of 
our hypothetical repertory. Nor must the English 
temperament be overlooked. Since Elizabethan 
days, at any rate, tragedy does not appear to 
sit easily on us. Wecan be grave or poetical or 
funny, but our sense of the dramatic remains notori- 
ously defective according to Latin ideas. And in 
the realm of Opera, Latin ideas rule the roost. 
Then there is the English language which, in this 
respect, is curiously akin to the English voice and 
the English temperament. To defend the sonority 
and the force of the tongue in which a Shakespeare 
and a Swinburne delighted, or to proclaim the 
beauty of the medium in which a Keats or a Words- 
worth conceived the most lovely of all lyrics, would 
be sheer waste of time. Nor, because the garish 
high lights of Opera and the sombre ponderousness 
of Music-Drama call for the more fervid Italian or 
the more deliberate German, is there any need to 
depreciate English as a medium for musical expres- 
sion. The Italians and the Germans have evolved 
their own musical art-forms in a manner suited to 
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their respective languages. The English language 
can hardly be expected to serve ideally as a kind of 
maid-of-all-work to the music of any and every 
opera composer. It has a very definite tripping 
quality of its own, and composers like Stanford and 
Sullivan who have had the wit to appreciate this 
characteristic, have shown us how admirably it 
can be translated into music. But to be translated 
into music is one thing and to be used in translations 
of musical libretii is another. Wotan, rendered 
into English, is not quite Wotan, and Tosca, scream- 
ing anglicized imprecations against Scarpia, can 
never wholly preserve the full flavour of her native 
latinity. Doubtless this objection applies in dif- 
ferent degrees to the translation of any libretto, 
but it applies with less force, perhaps, to the Jibretti 
of Comic than of Grand Operas, where temperament, 
voice and habit combine to emphasize the funda- 
mental incompatibility of language. Still, transla- 
tions we must have in any theatre devoted to 
national opera; all we can do is to make certain 
that the works translated yield to treatment as 
easily as possible, and that the translations them- 
selves are beyond criticism. That the task is not 
beyond the wit of man is shown by Mr. Dent’s 
translations of the Mozart operas, wherein the spirit | 
and style of the original is preserved to a surprising 

extent without any sacrifice of the exigencies of 
the music. Fortunately unique is a case like that 
of “ Pelléas et Mélisande,”’ which, being essentially 
an essay in the inflexions of the French language, 
is scarcely translatable, and which, nevertheless, 
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must be translated, if the lovely music is to be made 
familiar to Anglo-Saxon audiences. At their best, 
however, translations are a makeshift in which few 
persons of fastidious taste or travelled experience 
can take much delight. Our National Opera, like 
every other opera, must make use of them, because 
opera in the vernacular is so clearly a necessity 
under modern democratic conditions. Neverthe- 
less the less they figure in a repertory the better— 
and this fact is one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of working for a Comic as distinct from a 
Grand Opera in England. 

The supreme advantage of a Comic Opera in Eng- 
land is that it could start with a respectable repertory 
of English operas, whereas a Grand Opera could 
do nothing of the kind. By making use of some 
existing organizations and by collaborating with 
others it should be possible to lay immediately 
a foundation compounded of Purcell, Handel, 
Sullivan, Goring-Thomas, Stanford and Vaughan- 
Williams, which is as respectable and agreeable a 
foundation as anyone could wish for. Doubtless 
some works of some of these composers might also 
be incorporated in a scheme of Grand Opera, but 
not (with the exception of Handel) so many works 
nor in so satisfactory a manner. And in the matter 
of subsequent development there is the added 
advantage that the Comic Opera form appeals 
more readily not only to the ambition but the 
mentality of English composers as a whole.! For 


1 This point seems to me important. If English com- 
posers do not believe in the operatic form they would be 
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one potential composer of Grand Opera or Music- 
Drama we have half a dozen potential composers 
of Comic Opera in one form or another, because 
Comic Opera includes the kind of gay music in 
which we excel. Wholly excellent and delightful 
as Sullivan’s operas in fact are, what might he not 
have done if the greater resources and potentialities 
of a real Comic Opera theatre had been open to 
him ? I sometimes feel that the lack of it deprived 
us and the world almost of a second Mozart. 
Anyone who accepts the axiom on which the 
argument of this book rests, that pretentiousness 
of form has nothing to do with intrinsic merit of 
music, will not be frightened by this championship 
of Comic Opera even in the strictly English sense 
of the term. Weare not and never can be Germans, 
much less Frenchmen or Italians. It is better that 
our contribution, however slight, to the common 
inheritance of Europe should be perfect in style and 
distinctive in character rather than shoddily imita- 
tive of other people’s perhaps superior accomplish- 
ments. English Opera, like every other opera, 
must work out its own tradition in its own way. 
The trouble has been that we have so persistently 
tried to work out foreign traditions in a way alien 


well advised to leave it alone. Prima facie, for instance, 
it seems a pity that, of the two works recently written by 
Mr. Holst for the operatic stage, one should be a deliberate 
parody of his chosen medium, the other a meticulous essay 
in the slighting of conventional effectiveness. Before 
indulging in such exhibitions of superiority our composers 
might demonstrate their ability to produce the simple, 
unadulterated operatic article. 
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to our temperament. We have been ashamed not 
only of our defects but of our virtues. Into what 
English Opera may grow no man can tell, but, to 
grow at all, it must surely take root in a soil con- 
genial to its nature. 

In conclusion I wish to express the hope that 
nothing I have written will be taken to imply the 
probability of Opera in any form being firmly 
established in this country without some endow- 
ment from public or private sources. All I have 
tried to indicate is the manner in which, as I think, 
an English Opera can be brought into being with 
a minimum amount of subsidy and a maximum 
expectation of success. Like every other nation, 
the English, if they want Opera, must be prepared 
to pay the price—as they already pay it for collec- 
tions of pictures, antiques, furniture and geological 
and biological specimens. The most they can 
expect is that the refreshing and now firmly-estab- 
lished principle of receiving ninepence for fourpence 
will be extended so as to include Opera. 


CONCLUSION 


BOOK of this nature is supposed to entail 
a summing-up anda final verdict. Rightly 


or wrongly the first seems to me unneces- 
sary and the last impossible, not to say undesirable. 
Ruskinism, which thought that beauty could be 
classified and that the rose (if I am not mistaken) 
could be proved to be the most lovely of flowers, 
in now out of fashion. Even the prophet himself 
is valued rather as a political economist than as 
an art critic, and perhaps not the least of the merits 
of Ruskin College is that it may serve as a purgatory 
for Ruskin. 

So away with dogmatic conclusions and immutable 
judgments! A problem is worth examining none 
the less because, of necessity as well as of choice, 
we leave it in a fluid state. If there must be a 
verdict at all, let it be a verdict delivered by one 
acclaimed universally as an artist of genius. It 
may not be the whole truth—is there such a thing 
in matters of this kind ?—but it is at any rate 
nothing but the truth. In other words, it by no 
means solvesthe entire problem of art, of which music 
is an integral part, but the entire problem of art is 
insoluble unless the necessity for genuineness, the 
superiority of one man’s esthetic endowment over 
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another, the absolute independence of the artistic 
instinct, all implicit in this verdict, are first recog- 
nized and approved. 

James McNeill Whistler delivered it as follows :— 

“So Art has become foolishly confounded with 
education—that all should be equally qualified.”’ 

““ Whereas, while polish, refinement, culture and 
breeding are in no way arguments for artistic results, 
it is also no reproach to the most finished scholar 
or greatest gentleman in the land that he be abso- 
lutely without eye for painting or ear for music— 
that in his heart he prefers the popular print to the 
scratch of Rembrandt’s needle, or the songs of the 
hall to Beethoven’s C minor Symphony.” 

“Let HIM HAVE BUT THE WIT TO SAY SO AND 
NOT FEEL THE ADMISSION A PROOF OF INFERIORITY.” 
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PETRIE (Sir Flinders)—continued 
Vol. V. EcypT UNDER ROMAN RULE 
By J. G. MILNE. 12s. net. 


Vol. VI. Ecypr IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 
By S. LANE POOLE. Ios. net. 
PHILLIPS (Sir Percival) 
Far VISTAS 12s. 6d. net. 
POLLOCK (William) 
‘THE CREAM OF CRICKET 55. net. 


QUIGLEY (H.) and GOLDIE (I.) 
HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE IN 


LONDON Ios. 6d. net. 
RAGLAN (Lord) 
JocastTa’s CRIME 6s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF PEACE 35. 6d. net. 
SELLAR (W. C.) and YEATMAN 
(R. J.) 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
AnD Now ALL THIS 
HorszE NONSENSE 
Each illustrated by JOHN REYNOLDS, 
5S. net. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE Lettrers Edited by Sir SIDNEY 


CoLvIn. 4 Vols. Each 6s. net. 
STOCK (Vaughan) 
Tue LirE OF CHRIST 6s. net. 


SURTEES (R. S.) 

HANDLEY Cross 
Mr. SPONGE’Ss SPORTING TOUR 
Ask MAMMA 
Mr. Facey ROMFORD’s HOUNDS 
PLAIN OR RINGLETS? 
HILLINGDON HALL 

Each, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
JoRROCKS’s JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 
HAwsBucK GRANGE 

Each, illustrated, 6s. net, 


TAYLOR (A. E.) 
PLato: THE MAN AND His WorK 


£1 1s. net. 
PLatTo: 'TIMUS AND CRITIAS 
6s. net, 
ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS 
12s. 6d. net. 


TILDEN (William T.) 
Tue ArT OF LAWN TENNIS 
Revised Edition. 
SINGLES AND DOUBLES 
Each, illustrated, 6s, met. 
Tue COMMON SENSB OF LAWN 
TENNIS 
MATCH PLAY AND THE SPIN OF THE 
BALL, Each, illustrated, 5s. net, 


Messrs. Methuen’s Publications ape 


TILESTON (Mary W.) 


DaiLy STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 
3s. 6d. net. 


India Paper. Leather, 6s. net. 


UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 


Mysticism Revised Edition. 
15s. met. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE 
LIFE OF TO-DAY 7s. 6d. net. 
MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE GOLDEN SEQUENCE 
Paper boards, 3s. 6d. net; 
Cloth, 5s. net. 
Mrxep PastuRE: Essays and 


Addresses 55. net. 
CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE 
2s. net. 


‘THe HOUSE OF THE SOUL 2s. _ net. 


VIEUCHANGE (Michel) 


SMaARA: THE FORBIDDEN CITY 
Tilustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


WARD (A. GC.) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 

55. net. 
THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES 55. net. 
LANDMARKS IN WESTERN LITERA- 


TURE 58. net. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 75. 6d. net. 
Wuart Is THIS LIFE? 5s. net. 


‘THE FROLIC AND THE GENTLE: A 


WILDE (Oscar) 


Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND ~ 
THE PORTRAIT OF MR. W. H. 


6s. 6d. net. 
THe DucHEss OF PADUA ‘ 

3s. 6d. net. 
PoEMs 6s. 6d. net. 
LaDy WINDERMERE’S FAN 

6s. 6d. net. 
A WoMAN OF No IMPORTANCE 

6s. 6d. net. 


AN IDEAL HusBAND 6s. 6d. net. 
‘THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


6s. 6d. net. 
A House OF POMEGRANATES 

6s. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS 6s. 6d. net. 
DE PROFUNDIS and PRISON LETTERS 

6s. 6d. net. 


Essays AND LECTURES 6s. 6d. net. 
SaLomé, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La SAINTE COURTISANE 


2s. 6d. net. 
SELECTED PROSE OF OscaR WILDE 
6s. 6d. net. 
ART AND DECORATION 
6s. 6d. net. 
For LOVE OF THE KING 
5s. net. 
VERA, OR THE NIHILISTS 
6s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAMSON (G. C.) 


THE BOOK OF FAMILLE ROSE 
Richly illustrated. £8 8s. net. 


CENTENARY STUDY OF CHARLES 
LaMB 6s. net. 


METHUEN’S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 


Spain. E, ALLISON PEERS. 125. 6d. net. 
GERMANY. J. BITHELL. 155. net. 

IraLy. E. G. GARDNER. 125. 6d. net. 
France. R. L. G. RITCHIE. 12s. 6d. net 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN BUROPE 
In 8 Vols. Each 16s. net. 
I. 476 to 911. By J. H. Baxter. 
II. 911 to 1198. By Z. N. BROOKE. 
III. 1198 to 1378. By C. W. PREviITs-ORTON. 
IV. 1378 to 1494. By W. T. WauGu. 
V. 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT. 
VI. 1610 to 1715. By E. R. Aparr. 
VII. 1715 to 1815. By W. F. ReppDAwaY. 
VIII. 1815 to 1923. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott 


Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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CHOPIN 
THE CHILD AND 


THE LAD 


By ZOFIA UMINSKA and 
H. E. KENNEDY 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE 


HE life of Chopin up to 
the age of fifteen. 


MOZART 
AND HIS TIMES 


By 
H, E. WORTHAM 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


N appreciation of what 

Mozart stands for in rela- 

tion to his contemporaries and 
to to-day. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. LONDON?. 


MUSIC AND MIND ae 
By T. H. Yorxe Trotrer, M.A., Mus,Doc. Crown 8vo, 7s. €% net.” 


A MUSICAL ODYSSEY — 
By H. E. Wortuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A CHOICE OF CAROLS es 
_By H.H. Princess Marte Lovise. With a Frontispiece in Colour. a. 


F'cap. 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RHYTHM OF SONG e 
By C. F. Appy Witttams, M.A., Mus.B. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. = 


FOURTEEN SONGS (from “‘ When We Were Very | 


Young ”’) 


By A. A. Mitne. Music by H. FRASER SIMSON, Decoration by 
E. H. SHEPARD. Fifth Edition. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S BREAKFAST (from “When We | 
Were Very Young ’’) = 


By A. A. Mrtne. Music by H. Fraser Simson. Decpmabaaed yy i 
E. H. SHErarp. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. eet 


THE HEART OF MUSIC 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


MUSIC AND LIFE 
By W. J. TurRNER. Crown 8vo. . 9s, 6d. net. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 


By Artuur W. Potuirr, D.Mus. With an Introduction by E. 7 
CampaGnac, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. : , 


THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 
By Ernest Austin. F’cap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. LONDON | 


